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Fourteen ITB Questions and Answers 


Replies to the Points YOU Have Raised on This Great Problem 


DITORS’ NOTE: The eradication 

of bovine tuberculosis is without 

exception giving dairymen_ the 

most concern and worry of any of 
their problems. Not a day goes by that 
we do not receive many letters from wor- 
ried dairymen asking all kinds of questions 
regarding TI} and the methods that are be- 
ing used to control and eradicate it. In 
order to get information and facts and an- 
swers to these letters that are correct, we 
considered several noted authorities 
throughout the United States and finally 
decided to ask Dr. V. A. Moore, the Dean 
of the New York State College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, to answer fourteen ques- 
tions regarding TB and its eradication. 
These questions are the common ones that 
you and your neighbors are asking every 
day. Dr. Moore kindly consented to do 
this and our questions, or rather your 
questions, are given in this article together 
with Dr. Moore’s answers. 

We consider this material the most ac- 
curate, the most conservative and the 
clearest of anything that we have seen pub- 
lished on this gréat problem in many 
years. If you are a dairyman, we hope you 
will read these questions 


By DR. V. A. MOORE 


Dean, N. Y. State College of Veterinary Medicine 


on the surface of thin layers of glycerinat- 
ed bouillon in flasks or flat bottles for a 
period of from 6 to 8 weeks. It is then 
boiled which kills the bacteria. After boil- 
ing, it is passed through a Berkefeld filter 
to remove all tubercle bacilli. The filtrate 
is then evaporated over a water bath to the 
concentration required and one-half of one 
per cent phenol-is added to preserve it. 
Tuberculin of different strengths or con- 
centration is used. It has been accepted 
by physicians and veterinarians alike as the 
most valuable aid knewn to science in de- 
tecting individuals suffering from tubercu- 
losis. Of course, it is not infallible. 


2. How is tuberculin used and what consti- 
tutes a reaction to it? 


By injecting it subcutaneously, (under 
the skin) into the skin and by placing it 
in the eye. Koch found that when a small 
quantity of tuberculin was injected sub- 
cutaneously into tuberculous cattle the 
temperature rose from 1 to 5 degrees, 


usually in from 6 to 10 hours, remaining 
there for a few hours and then gradually 
dropping to normal. This produced what 
is known as the “tuberculin temperature 
curve”, Occasionally cattle have chills, 
their eyes are dull and they are indifferent 
to food. These symptoms may last for 
several hours. 


Moussu and Mantoux of France inject- 
ed small quantities of tuberculin into the 
skin beneath the epithelial layer and the 
reaction consisted of a thickening, or 
swelling, at the point of injection, in from 
36 to 72 hours. A swelling 3/16 of an inch 
in diameter is considered a reaction. This 
is a more practical way of using tuberculin 
as it can be injected and at the end of 72 
hours the reaction if any can be recorded. 
Some repeat the reading at the 96th hour. 

W olff-Eisner and Calmette found that a 
drop of tuberculin placed in the eye would 
cause, after a few hours, in tuberculous 
people, a reaction consisting of a conges- 
tion of the conjunctiva (the membrane that 
lines the eyelids and covers the eyeball) 
and usually a purulent discharge. This 
method was soon adopted for detecting 
tuberculosis in cattle. In recent years the 

intradermal, or skin test, 





and answers over and over 
and save them for future 
reference. The questions 
and Dr. Moore’s answers 
follow: 


es coe 


1. What is tuberculin and 
how is it made. 


Tuberculin is the liquid, 
usually glycerinated bouil- 
lon, on which tubercle 
bacteria have grown until 
it is saturated with the 
products resulting from 
the multiplication of the 
organisms. “It is a clear, 
more or less amber color- 
ed liquid. It was first dis- 
covered by Robert Koch 
and for some time known 
as Koch’s lymph. He first 
considered it of value in 
treating tuberculosis in 
people. It is still used in 
select cases for that pur- 

















pose by some physicians. 
Tuberculin is made by 


growing tubercle bacteria Moore's fale and 





No greater problem has ever come upon dalrymen than that of bovine tuberculosis. What 
thousands of men are sincerely asking is, what to do under the circumstances. Read Dr. 
tmparttal answers vital 


em thie page to the questions you are asking on 


and the ophthalmic, or eye 
test, have been used more 
than the subcutaneous in- 
jection by. veterinarians 
for testing cattle. Some 
certified milk commis- 
sions and state veterinar- 
ians insist on the subcu- 
taneous injection of tuber- 
culin for testing cattle. 


3. Does tuberculin take 
the good cows and leave the 
culls? 


Tuberculin takes the 
cows that have active 
lesions of tuberculosis. 


They may be the finest 
looking and best produc- 
ing animals in the herd or 
they may be the poorest. 
The best cows are often 
exposed to infection more 
than the poorer ones as 
trafic in good producers 
is much greater than in 
the others. It is conceiv- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Impressions From the State Fair 


Agricultural Society Log Cabin and 4-H Clubs Most Interesting 


BRIEF visit to the State Fair in 

which, alone and uninterrupted, I 

tried to learn what was there of 

value, brought back again an old 

question that will not down with me. Is all 
this heavy expenditure on the part of the State 
and exhibitors worth while? Is it an economic 
expenditure of time and mon- 
ey? The State has put millions 
of dollars into the plant and 
equipment, the greater part of 
which is used but one short 
week in the year. The exhibi- 
tors put thousands of dollars 
more in every year. From 200,- 
000 to 250,000 people attend the 
fair each year, many to sce the 
races, some to see the crowd 
and to search for a new thrill, 
and a comparatively few to 
really study the exhibits. And when, as this 
year, it rains hard the greater part of the week, 
attendance is reduced, exhibits injured and 
losses incurred, still further questions are rais- 
ed in one’s mind. Would a business concern 
continue such an enterprise and expenditure? 
But these questions are probably futile. The 
fair is a long established State institution and 
will be continued. The state officials in charge 
are alive to the question and are making a great 
effort to produce the most worth while Fair 
possible. The recent action of the legislature 
in abolishing the old salaried political and con- 
sequently inefiicient commission and putting 
the Fair in the hands of our present efficient 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets Byrne A. 
Pyrke in whom we all have confidence, with a 
competent non-salaried Advisory Board is a 
wise and forward ‘looking step in the right di- 





Burritt. 


M. C 


By M. C. BURRITT 


rection. His management this year was uni- 
versally commended. If he is left to function 
unhampered by political influences, the Fair 
will soon cost less and be worth more. There 
is a good deal of talk about lengthening the 
period of the Fair to two weeks. I personally 
doubt that this would increase attendance very 


much, unless and until the attraction of the’ 


Fair is considerably increased. At present it 
would probably result simply in distributing 
the attendance over a long period. It would 
certainly greatly increase the overhead cost to 
the State and the cost to the exhibitors. 

There are features. of the Fair which to my 
mind at least are very much worth while. Two 
of the most notable of these are the old log 
cabin home sponsored by the State Agricultur- 
al Society and the Four H. Club Exhibits and 
Demonstrations—the old and the new. Both 
are, in my opinion, strongly educational and 
inspirational and the type of thing the State 
Fair ought to be emphasing and developing. 
Incidently if any new buildings are to be erect- 
ed the coming year, it should be for these ac- 
tivities. They need not be large or expensive, 
they should be well adapted for their purposes 
and permanent. 


History of Pioneers Interesting 


The history of the agricultural development 
of this state is a fascinating one. It is a story 
of early pioneer struggles to conquer the wil- 
derness and then new struggles to adapt to 
new and fast changing conditions brought 
about by developments elsewhere—which in- 
deed is still going on. A record of these early 
struggles, the changes taking place, the equip- 





ment and life of our ancestors should be made 
in picture and exhibit form and preserved 
where it can be seen and studied by the people 
of the state. It is interestingly educational. It 


is stimulating to young and old alike. More 
Four H. Boys and girls were at the fair, 


than ever before and they brought more pigs, 
calves and chickens, more vegetables and cloth- 
ing for exhibit. If the State wants to increase 
the number of its exhibitors in future this is the 
time and place to interest and to train them. The 
fair itself with the educational opportunity it of- 
fers these youngsters is more valuable to them 
than to almost any other visitors. But it cannot 
grow without better housing facilities for the boys 
and girls while there as parents will not let their 
children come. A boys and girls building should 
provide sleeping quarters. 


State Institutions Have Exhibits 


Space will not permit more such detailed com- 
ments. I was well impressed with the State In- 
stitutions exhibits, especially those of corrections 
and charities. It is an opportunity both for these 
institutions to show their work and for the peo- 
ple to see them. I gained the impression that 
farm organizations are closer to the fair manage- 
ment than ever before and that their advice and 
help is being accepted. This is good because it 
means more support and more participation in the 
Fair by farmers. The county exhibits were ex- 
cellent and a desirable feature to be emphasized. 

In Western New York we have had a reversal 
of weather conditions this past week. It has 
rained most of the week. The rain was very 
timely for plowing for wheat which is now nearly 
done. It will also be very beneficial to new seed- 
ings and to cabbage and tomatoes. 


How New Jersey Berry Growers Sell Their Product 


Hammonton Wholesale Market Solves One of Their Problems 


ETTER marketing days are ahead for 

New Jersey. Ilammonton has taken 

the lead in the development of one of 

the finest F. O. B. wholesale markets in 

the state. She has built a market to which a 

dozen of the biggest cities in the country have 
beaten trails for a part of their food supply. 

Starting without the blare of trumpets or 

the employment of a big staff of highly train- 

ed marketing specialists this modest South 

Jersey town of some 6,000 citizens has a mar- 

ket of its own that is the envy of cities thrice 

its size that have tried for years to develop 

what Hammonton secured in a few 


By AMOS KIRBY 


early to market and possibly would strike a 
low market and would wait all day for a bet- 
ter offer. The next day, possibly the growers 
would hold off until afternoon, while this day 
there might be a dozen or more buyers pres- 
ent, prices advance until afternoon and then 
ease down to low levels when the rush came 
on. This up and down movement of prices 
resulted in the growers coming into town ear- 
ly in the morning and staying all day if they 
could not get what they considered a fair 


price. Then there was no definite market 
place. The growers would be scattered all 
over town. The buyers would not know where 
to find all of the growers and they would fre- 
quently pay top prices for inferior berries be- 
cause they could not locate all of the good 
fruit. Main Street would be blocked with 
berry wagons and out of town shoppers and 
the business houses began to complain of the 
situation. 

Another factor had crept into the berry deal, 
—everybody distrusted everybody else. The 
farmed topped. his berries, the bottom boxes 

would be slack packed and the 





short months, 

For many years, berry growing 
has been an important crop in this 
section. Thousands of crates have 
been brought into the market every 
week and sold through the chan- 
nels of trade most convenient to 
the growers. There were always 
some buyers present. A few had 
permanent places of business and 
had developed a big outside market 
for Hammonton berries. Others 
came from Philadelphia, New York 
and other markets, but their pres- 
ence on the market was always un- 
certain. Some days there would be 
plenty of buyers and the market 
would jump right up and possibly 
the next day there would be but 
few on the market and prices would 
Sag to the bottom, which resulted 
in a demoralized market, low prices 
and everybody dissatisfied. 

This haphazard way of market- 











dealer, realizing this condition, paid 
accordingly expecting to be gyped 
by all of the growers. 

“About this time the Kiwanis 
Club, County Agent Eldred and a 
few of the most progressive farm- 
ers in the community got together 
to see what might be done. They 
went before city council with a 
plan for a city market, which re- 
sulted in the mayor appointing a 
committee to go over the situation. 

Eldred drafted the ordinance, 
basing it on his vast marketing ex- 
perience in establishing the Atlan- 
tic City markets. The ordinance 
was finally presented to council and 
what a stormy time it had. In its 
torturous trip through council, the 
farmers, business men, dealers and 
everybody concerned at one time or 
another were against the proposi- 
tion. Finally without any broken 
heads or bloodshed it passed coun 











ng berries had everybody up in 
the air. Some growers would come 





The Directors office at the Hammonton Wholesale F. O. B. Berry Market. Prices 
are posted on the blackboard every day so both buyer and eeller have all the facts. 


cil, was signed by the mayor and 4 
(Continued on page 6) 
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iDEN L. MILLS, undersecretary of the 
property tay in New York State are consum- 
irom 30 go 50 per cent of the nct income from 
property in the | ltural sections 
of the State. “TI lk 1 Mr. Mill 
se ( ] t 1] ] id the 
¢ i | t \ t 1 n the 
local t , 

Well M Mill t! iS t what we ! 
been saying for several years and we are going 
to keep on saying it until farmers’ opinion is 
aroused en 1 to ce nd a tax program that 
will be fairer, that will give a square deal to agri- 
cul and make the other fellow pay as much 
of a share of the gover ent as the 
la 


‘*The Girl I Left Behind Me’’ 


g% He short serial story which starts in this 
issue called “The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
Ww written several years ago by G. D. Eastman 
(George Duff) in partnership with his brother, 
EF. R. Eastman, now 
If vou 1 


ditor of AMERICAN AGrI- 


e 
‘1 1 “The Trouble Make r’”’ 


we think you will like this story for it is a tale, 
mostly true, of an Eastern farmer boy who left 
his girl behind him to go to the Civil War. 

See if you can tell which author wrote the first 
part of the story and which the second. We will 
be interested after you have finished the story to 
know if you liked it and to see if you can guess 
right as the author of each part. It will be 
finished in two issues. 


Are You Interested in TB Eradication? 
HE question of tuberculosis eradication is 
causing great excitement among dairy farm- 

ers. As is usual in all big problems, there are 
many dairymen lined up on both sides. Some be- 
lieve in the test. Some do not. But whatever 
you believe, you will be interested in the ques- 
tion answered by Dr. Moore in the feature article 
in this issue. 

As we have stated many times, we consider it 
a fundamental duty of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to obtain the straight facts on all of these im- 
rtant questions and to put them before our 
readers. We of course reserve the right to ex- 
Pp wn opinion, but we have always had 
great confidence in the farmer’s final judgment 
on all important problems and questions when he 
has had the chance to read and think about right 
information and consider all sides. Dr. Moore is 
the most impartial expert on the subject that we 
could think of in America. He has answered 


the fourteen most important questions that dairy- 
| ; 


ress our 
; 


us constantly about TB eradica- 


m “1 ack-1 
men are asking 


A Good Fair 

HE New York State Fair this year was the 
best we ever att nded. We like d it because 
there was a distinct trend toward the farm and 
ich are of value and interest to 
farmers. As. Mr. Burritt has pointed out in his 
article in thi issue, the effect of the new leader- 
1 


those things wl 


ship under Commissioner Pyrke was already ap- 
parent in this year’s Fair. 

One of the trends that helped to make it a good 
Fair was the large number of contests and ex- 
hibits that had their origin back in the rural 
counties. For example, there was the horseshoe 
pitching contest representing thirty-nit 
Think of the hundreds of rural communities 


where this good old farm sport has been revived 


> counties. 





where local contests were held all during the sum- 
mer looking toward the amateur championship 
under the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and _ the 
‘arm Bureaus at the State Fair. How the in- 
terest in this old time game has increased. ‘Two 


years ago when A.A, started the contests there 


were twenty-four counties that took part. This 
year there were thirty-nine. Along the same line 
were the county Farm and Home Bureau ex- 


its, exhibits that had been planned for weeks in 


iit 


advance back in the local counties. The spelling 
contests carried out the same idea where the 
voung folks planned and thought about the Fair 


or weeks in advance and competed in local con- 
tests for the privilege of entering the State Fair 


One of the most hopeful features of the State 
Fair and of agriculture itself is the splendid work 
of the 4-H Clubs and the hundreds of boys and 
girls who came to the Fair representing thousands 
of young people back on the farms who are en- 
thusiastically learning to be better farm and home 
makers and who are laying the foundations for a 
splendid agriculture of the future. It was an 
inspiration to walk through the great fruit and 
flower exhibits which are now much better dis- 
played than ever before. The cattle show was 
unexcelled in any fair that we have seen, and as 
for the old log cabin exhibit, the great crowds that 
pressed around it from the beginning to the end 
of the Fair testified to the interest farm people 
have in the ways and customs of our farmer fore- 
fathers. 

The Agricultural Society is asking the State 
Legislature for a small appropriation for a per- 
manent farm museum to be erected on the Fair 


Grounds. Nothing would add more to the gen- 
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eral interest in the State Fair than such a build- 
ing where the old implements of the farm and 
home could be preserved and where the fine old 
customs could be exemplified in a regular pro- 
gram during each Fair week. 

There was a distinct tendency this year to label 
and placard the exhibits better so that it was easier 
for one who really wished to study the exhibits 
to get real information from them. Much more 
along the line of placarding and properly marking 
the exhibits remains to be done, however, to bring 
out the full informational and educational value. 
The College of Agriculture and Department of 
Agriculture are to be commended especially for 
the fine educational exhibits which they took great 
care to put on for the patrons of the Fair. Some 
of these exhibits would have more value if ways 
and means could be found to dramatize them in 
some way, to put action and human interest in 
them so as to attract the interest of a larger num- 
ber of pe yple. 

On the whole, we believe the exhibits and enter- 
tainments were worth any farmer’s time and 
money for a trip to Syracuse and under the new 
management we are looking for a still better 
show next year. 


Fill Silo Early This Year 

OMETHING over two years ago Herbert 
S Janvrin Browne wrote an article for AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST predicting strange and un- 
usual weather for this year of 1927, from be- 
ginning to end, and that the world would be af- 
flicted with storms and calamities caused by the 
weather of almost every kind and description. So 
accurate were these predictions that what Mr. 
srowne now says about future weather is attract- 
ing world-wide attention. 

The season has been remarkably cold and be- 
cause corn needs hot weather it has suffered more 
perhaps than any other of our great American 
crops. The hot nights of midsummer so neces- 
sary for corn growth have been absent. Early 
frosts are likely and there seems to be little like- 
lihood of very much mature corn. We are there- 
fore suggesting to dairymen that it is especially 
necessary to fill the silo this year and to make 
plans to fill it early. Where a man is so situated 
that he can fill his silo the next day after a frost 
he can afford to wait and let the corn get all the 
growth possible because it is probably true that 
frost does not do much damage if the corn is 
immediately harvested afterwards. But unless 
you are so sttuated, it is better to take no chances 
with the frost and get the corn out of danger as 
soon as possible. And while we are on the sub- 
ject may we repeat the advice that it is necessary 
to thoroughly tramp corn in the silo if you want 
to prevent molding and spoilage. 


Eastman’s Chestnut 

HERE used to be a good many stories told 

on the Republicans and Democrats, but back 
in the days when partisanship was particularly 
strong, one had to be pretty careful how he told 
a story on either political party if he wanted to 
keep out of trouble. When I have any politics at 
all, I am mildly Republican, so one of my Demo- 
cratic friends, knowing this, recently told me the 
following yarn. 

A fellow by the name of Nash got into a Re- 
publican Convention and when the leader asked 
the Republicans to stand, everybody stood up but 
Nash. The leader said: “Are there any Demo- 
crats here?” Nash stood up. 

Then the leader asked him: “Will you explain 
to this intelligent audience how any man can 
be a Democrat in this enlightened day?” 

“Well,” Nash said, “you see it’s this way. My 
father was a Democrat and my grandfather was 
a Democrat. I guess that is the reason I am a 
Democrat.” 

The leader said: “That’s no reason. Suppose 
your father had been a horse thief and your 
grandfather had been a horse thief. Then what 
would you have been?” 

“Under those circumstances,” said Nash, “I 
GUESS I WOULD HAVE BEEN A RE- 
PUBLICAN !” 
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Horseshoe Tournament Best Yet 


The Story of the Great Contest at the State Fair 


HAT the AmericAN AGRICULTURIST 
Farm Bureau State Fair Horseshoe 
Pitching Tournament has made the 
ancient, honorable and __ fascinating 
game of horseshoe pitching one of the major 
sports in the state and one of the chief at- 
tractions at the State fair is proven by the fact 
that sixty-six men representing thirty-nine 
counties were on hand for the 1927 tournament 
at the fair grounds before noon Monday, 
August 29 and also by the thousands from all 
parts of the state that so intently watched the 
games until the end of the fina! and tie game 
for the Amateur State Championship Tuesday 
afternoon. 

These men came from the farthest west 
county of Chautauqua, the farthest north coun- 
ty of St. Lawrence, the farthest and the easter- 
most county of Suffolk and thirty-six other 
counties between 
these extremities 
of the State. They 
had each won the 
right to represent 
their county eith- 
er as champion or 
runner -up in a 
county contest. 
They had receiv- 
ed the certification 
of the Farm Bu- 
reau agent in their 
respective coun- 
ties and each one 
was intent on car- 
rying home the 





By D. D. COTTRELL 


Secretary, National Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association 


be won by any fair means. 

The pitchers had nearly all registered by 10 
o’clock and paid the two dollars entrance fee 
which was returned to each when he had fin- 
ished his schedule of play. A few pitchers 
had been delayed by automobile trouble or late 
trains on the railroad caused by a landslide 
but appeared in time for the eliminations. 
Shoes of each contestant were examined to see 
that they conformed to the regulations and a 
few shoes had to be adjusted to the three and 
one-half regulation opening between the calks. 

About 10 o’clock Mr. G. E. Snyder of Al- 
bion, New York, who had charge of the courts 
began calling the players to each pitch 50 
shoes, two players pitching on each court. This 








plan had been decided upon to eliminate the 
players down to sixteen men who were to play 
in the preliminaries. The result of this elim- 
ination was published in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST last week. Although the weather was 
cloudy with occasional splashes of rain, the 
eliminations were finished before noon, each 
of the sixteen men as shown in table A having 
won by making 57 or more points in pitching 
50 shoes. Holzhauer of Saratoga County mak- 
ing 84 points, 22 ringers and 3 double ringers 
which was the highest score and Forbes of 
Fulton County, Hosenfelt of Schuyler County 
and Donaldson of Yates County each making 
57 points and tying for sixteenth place. On 
each pitching 50 more shoes, Forbes and 
Hosenfelt won their right to enter the prelim- 
inaries. 

Last year the highest number of points in 
pitching 50 shoes 
was 63 made by 
Coy of Chenango 
County and Pool- 
er of Jefferson 
County stood six- 
teenth just getting 
into the prelimi- 
naries by making 
42 points with his 
50 shoes. This 
year the man that 
made 63 points 
stood tenth in the 
list and the man 
that stood twenty- 
ninth made 43 
points. Coy did 








cham pi onship 
honor for his 
county if it could | New York State Fair. 


The Contestants In the State Horseshoe pitching tournament. This event attracted 





much Interest and attention at the 


not represent his 
Continucd on page 14 


Raising Bumper Crops Without Farm Manure 


A Farm in Onondaga County, N. Y., That Specializes in Growing Crops for Seed 


HERE was a time when it was consid- 
ered impossible to maintain crop 
yields without a dairy, in fact there is 
no doubt but that a considerable per- 

centage of people still believe this to be true. 
Recently, however, I was on a farm near Ca- 
millus in Onondaga County where crop yields 
have not only been maintained 
but increased over a period of 
13 years without keeping any 
animals on the farm except a 
few work horses. 

Mr. D. F. Forward, the own- 
er, was born and brought up 
on a farm. His father sold 
farm implements but Mr. For- 
ward worked for his grandfath- 
cs 3 er on his farm in the vicinity. 
When Mr. Forward was 17 
they moved to town and he 
worked for his father for about 4 years. He 
then went to work for a cutlery factory in 
Camillus and later went to New Jersey to 
work in a factory there. 





H. L. Costing 


About 13 years ago he came 
to the point where he felt that 
the condition of his health 
made it impossible for him to 
work any longer in the city and 
so after much thought and 
study he purchased a 100 acre 
farm near Camillus. About 5 
years ago he purchased an ad- 
Joining farm of 120 acres and 
still more recently purchased 
the farm adjoining on the other 
side. This farm is 115 acres in 
size and at the present time Mr. 

oOrward’s married son,* Her- 
vey, is living there. 

Before I went to see Mr. For- 





By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, Ainerican Agriculturist 


ward I had a visit with Mr. Ward, the Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau Agent. He told me that he 
had never known a man who was so anxious 
to get all possible help and information from 
the College and the Farm Bureau. As a re- 
sult of this conversation I particularly asked 
Mr. Forward what benefits he had secured 
from these two agencies. 

“Well,” said Mr. Forward, “I can almost say 
that whatever results I have succeeded in at- 
taining are primarily due to their help. In the 
first place when I first started growing pota- 
toes I had rather low returns and when Mr. 
Ward first came to the county I asked him 
what I should do. He did not make very defin- 
ite recommendations then but the following 
year we started a potato spray ring and during 
the summer, disease counts were made on all 
the fields in the ring. As a result I was inter- 
ested in securing better seed and started plant- 





A fine fleld of Certified Wheat on Mr. Forward’s Farm In Onondaga County, N. Y. 


ing certified seed potatoes. I was also well sat- 
isfied with the results of the spray ring and 
began to spray more thoroughly so that our 
yield per acre of potatoes was increased con- 
siderably from our association with the Farm 
Bureau. 

“The second way in which I received help 
is in my fertilizer problems. I have personal- 
ly tried out a number of different mixtures of 
fertilizer. At the present time I am using acid 
phosphate on grain and sometimes on pota- 
toes where we plow under clover sod, but 
also use a large amount of mixed fertilizer. I 
experimented with a number of different 
amounts of potash and have decided that we 
get the best results from about three or four 
percent of potash. Where clover or manure is 
not used we commonly use a 4-12-4. At times 
we use as much as twenty-five tons of fertilizer 
a year. 

The farm has a marl bed and a considerable 
amount has been put on the land. “However,” 
said Mr. Forward, “we found this method of 
liming rather slow as we al- 
ways had so much other work 
to do, so I concluded it would 
be better to buy some lime.” 

“The third way in which I 
secured a lot of help is through 
keeping accounts. I plan to get 
to Farmers’ week at the State 
College every year and some- 
time take trips at other times 
to get information. Three 
years ago when I was there I 
heard a discussion of the ac- 
counts which had been kept by 
various farmers cooperating 
with the State College and I 
was immediately curious to 


(Continued on page 16) 
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RicCormick-Deering 


PRESSES 


Do Important Work Well! 








A McCormick-Deering hay press, horse or power, will 
yield you full returns from your power and labor. And 
after you have multiplied the profits on your own hay 
crop by its use, you can fill in the late summer and fall 
months profitably, baling hay and straw for others. Some 
farmers say they have paid for their presses in thirty 
days, baling for their neighbors. 


McCormick-Deering horse hay presses are made in three 
sizes, 14 x 18, 16 x 18, and 17 x 22, with capacities of 
from six to fifteen tons a day; power presses in the same 
three sizes, two of which can be furnished with 6 h. p. 
engine mounted on the frame of the press. All three 
sizes can be operated with a tractor. Capacities range 
from fifteen to thirty tons. 


See the local McCormick-Deering dealer for complete details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Company 


of America 
(Uncorporated) 


606 S. Mic! 


igan Ave Chicago, IIL 


3 1 el th ving in AMERI- 
can A t tery Albany, Auburn, Boston, 
iffa H . Ogdensburg, Philadelphia 
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5% Interest 


Federai Land Bank 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 


R' CEN®@ sales of Federal Land Bank Bonds at favorable prices 
possible a lowering of the rate of interest on new loans to 5%, 





makes 


For Information 
Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


in your county, or write direct to the 


Federal Land Bank 


at 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 





























To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist™” 
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How Jersey Berry Growers Sell Their Product 


(Continued from page 3) 


site selected. Over along the Reading tracks 
was an abandoned street. Some fifty years 
ago, a far sighted city father or real 
estate developer had planted two rows of 
fine trees, but long ago, this street had 
been given up ecither for a business or a 
residential section of the town and had 
become the city dump. It seemed that 
every can for years had been dumped on 
this tract. 


U. S. Department Interested 


What a wail went up,—this would never 
do, but the city fathers set tight and let 
the mob howl. They appropriated $2500 
for the project. They saw a chance to get 
rid of the unsightly dump and felt that 
the experiment would be worth the cost 
even though it resulted only in clearing 
the block. After a weck or more of hard 
work the lot was cleared, the sandy street 
covered with gravel, a small office erected, 
water piped to the grounds, telephone con- 

I blackb ard for 
posting quotations was erected 

About this time A. E. Mercker, chicf 
of the Bureau of Markets Department of 
Trenton, became interested in 
the project. Being an experienced market 
man who had seen many similar projects 
in the South he was immediately sold on 
the idea. Despite the fact that it was right 
under the shadow of New York, he was 
convinced that it could be made a success 
and he offered the support of the state to 
the project and backed his judgment with 


nections made and a largé¢ 


Agriculturs 


$350 from his Department. 

As a result, T. A. Cole, an experienced 
U. S. Market Inspector, from Washing- 
ton was hired to come down to Hammon- 
ton and start a real organized F. O. B 
mirket for the gale of berries. 


Prices Are Posted 


Everything had been put in fine shape 
and on June 13, the market opened. When 
the first farmers drove into the market 
that day they found a big crowd of 
buyers present. They also found the days 
n the bulletin board and by 
the market not opening until two o'clock 

\ reak on the price 

At first everyl Tt was 
something new, but dy to 
take a chance. The shipments at first were 
licht and they had but little at stake. It 
did not take the growers over two or three 


wholesale 


prices posted 
everybody had an equal I 
dy was cautious. 


they were ri 


days to see that everything was on the 
level, that the buyers were paying the best 


t 
possible prices for the berries and that 
business, including the 
bulletin board showed 
as much in Ham- 
monton as some of their neighbors were 
getting in New York and a premium of 


: as 
50-75 cents over Philadelphia 


meant 
new director. The 


that they were getting 


Everything moved along fine after the 
first few Director Cole was a 
stickler on a quality pack and he showed 
the growers what they must pack if they 
expected to use the Hammonton market. 
A few kicked, one or two bluffed the di- 
rector but Cole soon told them that the 
lockup was handy and that he would use 
it if necessary, but he never had to do so. 
Only one man has been hauled before the 
Tudge and fined, which speaks highly for 
the cooperation given to the market. 

Word soon spread to the markets what 
Hammonton was doing. The buyers came 
in droves and found that the reports were 
They bought and found they were 

something better than they had 
ever bought before. These brought other 
huyers and before the season is over, 77 
licenses to buy on this 


days 


true 


getting 


have taken out 


market. 
Wider Markets Available 


Something else happened about this 
time. Instead of all the berries going 
to New York as in previous years, other 
citics began to send for Hammonton ber- 
ries. There were buyers from Boston, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Washington 
and a score of other markets. Pittsburgh 
and Boston even took some of their 
berries by trucks, but Providence seemed 
to be the limit for satisfactory delivery. 


Other markets took theirs by rail with 
many a car moving out under refrigeration, 
Detroit and Buffalo took many cars under 
refrigeration. One dealer loaded as many 
as six cars in a day and shipped them 
under ice a thousand miles. Such cities as 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Bridgeport and a 
dozen others sent their own trucks direct 
and hauled the fruit right to their doors. 

It was a cash market too. Checks are 
issued before the growers leave the mar- 
ket. Some dealers paid twice a weck but 
the money was always ready. One dealer 
has already paid over $100,000 for berries 
this season 

The final results of this venture has cost 
Hammonton only $450, as the other $2,000 
must be considered a permanent improve 
ment, and it | 
nearly $500,000 a total of 80,425 crates had 
been sold on market 


August. 


Town Folks Like the Idea 


1as brought into the town 


be fore the end ot 


l secing 
some 250 farmers there with their berries 
we wanted to learn the other side of the 
So we went down town and called 
on the bankers. We found they were 
highly elated with the results of the first 
] irket. It was W. R. 
Tilton, Treasurer of t es National 
Bank, who was especially enthusiastic aver 
the new market. Deing right on the corner 
where most of the congestion had existed 
in the past he felt that moving the market 
to a central location had facilitated busi- 
ness in the center of the town and he had 
not heard a complaint from grower or 
buyer over the conduct of the market. We 
then went up the street to call on Robert 


After visiting the market, ar 





story. 


years work on the n 












1 


Picken of the Hammonton Trust Com- 
pany. He told us that bank deposits were 
fully as large or larger than for many 


market 


years and that he considered th 
had been the greatest thine that had hap- 


pened to Hammonton in a lone time. 








Our next stop was in the oflice of 
Arthur Eldred, the County Agent, Mays 
Landing. Here we were again assured of 
the possibilitics of big marketing methods 
for ac ini even though they are 
located within a short distance of some 


big markets, and Eldred had in 
hia and New 


“Lp . . 
Slack, a member o 


mighty ts, 
mind, Atlantic City, Philadel 
York. It was W. J. 
the city market commission and himsel 
a prosperous farmer, who considered the 


| st $50,000 to the 


markct had meant at lea 
farmers of Hammonton during the past 
three months. He estimated that the grow- 
ers had saved the freight and commission 
on every crate of berries they had grown 
this season. At ten per cent commission 
and another ten per cent for freight, that 
made a cool one hundred thousand dollars 
that the growers had been able to save 
this year. Not so bad for a start. 





Dealers are Satisfied 


Now for the dealers side. Several had 
told use that we should see Harry Mon- 
fort, the biggest distributor of raspberries 
in New Jersey beiore we left town. We 
found Mr. Monfort too busy to talk, but 
between buying berrics and writing out 
tickets, we Icarned that he was as en- 
thusiastic over the market as any of the 
others who were instrumental in getting it 
that the 
market has created was amply demon- 
strated in the few minutes Mr. Monfort 
gave us. Farmers who stil broken 
English would come up to Mr. Monfort 
and say, “Five crates of berries today, 
Mr. Monfort, where shall we put them?” 
To this he would reply, “I can’t buy your 
berries yet the market hasn't opened.” 
“That all right, we want a ticket give us 
the price tomorrow, we want to go home 
and get to work.” “How about berries 
tomorrow ?” This told the story. Here was 
one of a half dozen farmers we saw sell 
their berries to a dealer before the mar- 
ket opened at a price he could consider 
fair.. 

This draws to a close the high lights 
in the development of New Jersey’s latest 
and most successful F.O.B. wholesale mar- 
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ket. Here we found a highly developed, 
closely organized group of farmers work- 
jing hand in hand with the city and the 
business men of the community in bring- 
ing about a stabilized market or one of the 
most perishable crops that is grown. 


New Control Method for Pear 
Psyila 
A METHOD for combating pear 
psylla whereby the young insects 
are encased in plaster of paris and suf- 
focated has been perfected by F. G. 
Mundinger, entomologist for the Hud- 
son River Valley Fruit Investigations 
of the New York State Experiment 
Station. The plaster of paris dust, 
which is a combination of four parts of 
fresh hydrated lime to one part of high 
grade plaster of paris, hardens quickly 
when it comes in contact with the moist 
bodies of the young psylla. 

Repeated tests with this dust mixture 
have ted its effectiveness in 
the Hu Valley and have 
proved that it to foliage 
and fruit. The cost is nominal, amount- 
ing to about three cents a pound which 
is sufficient to cover an sized 
tre: 

Aiter the 





demonstra 
1dson River 


‘- me - 
is harmless 


average 


has passed the early 
stages of development and has become 
what is commonly known as a “hard- 
shell” or has transformed into an adult, 


insect 


it will be neccessary to add nicotine to 
the dust for effective control. One pint 
of nicotine sulfate to each fifty pounds 
of dust is said to give good results. 
Also, sulfur to the rate of ten pounds 
or two pounds of copper dust may re- 
place similar amounts of lime in each 


fifty pounds of the mixture for protec- 


tion against diseases. If chewing in- 
sects are present, five pounds of lead 
arsenate are added for an equal amount 
of lin 


Co trolli: ig Horse **Bots”’ 
ib IE _ nited States’ Department of 

Agriculture has recently published 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1503, the horse bots and 
their control. The flies lay their 
eggs on the hair of the horses and they are 
taken into the stomach where they hatch 
into bots and attach themselves to the 
lining of the stomach. They remain there 


adult 


about a year and not only take nourish- 
ment from the horse but may cause indi- 
gestion and colic _~ stoppage of the di- 


gestive tract 

Certain repellents, 
pine tar 3 
laundry s 


such as a mixture of 
%4 ounces, kerosene 1% ounces, 
ap I ounce, powdered resin 1 


ounce, and | hot water to make 14 ounces, 
have been found to some extent effective 
in keepi ng the flies away. A protective 


device to cover the throat and chin of the 
horse will aid in reducing the annoyance 
and egg laying on these parts when horses 
are at work 

I nd repellents to reduce fly an- 
noyat do not necessarily reduce or con- 
trol the number of bots. However, it has 
been found that internal treatment with 
carbon disulphide capsules, a poison which 
kills the bots or maggots in the digestive 
tract, is effective and satisfactory. This 
should be done by a competent veterina- 
rian. This treatment should be given in 
December or‘January, after the flies have 
finished their egg laying. A copy of the 
bulletin may be obtained, as long as the 
supply lasts, by writing to the United 
St ites Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Send It ie 


If you have a good suggestion, 
Send it in; 

Or a joke, without a question 
Send it in; 

A story that is true, 

An incident that’s new, 

We want to hear from YOU, 
Send it in; 

If you have a tale of woe, 
Send it in; 

Do not try to look too wise, 

Or stand and criticise, 

Just what do you advise? 


Send it in. 
—Selected 
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BEAUTY that 


surpasses all tradition 


Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928— 
a de luxe presentation of new motor 
car styles by the world’s foremost 
designers. Here is what Fashion 


decrees: 


Graceful Bodies by Fisher, swung 
smartly low, without any loss of head- 
room or road-clearance and without 
resorting to smaller wheels . . . plus 
color harmonies, izside and out, en- 





youthfulness. 


dowing closed car interiors with the 
beauty of exquisite drawing rooms— 
and crowning all, a refreshing air of 


Even brief inspection of the Buick 


need to delay 


BUICK AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


line assures you there is no longer any 


purchase of your new 


car. Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928 
—and performance, luxury and value 
for 1928 as well. 












BUICK WILL BUILD cca ae cee ae 
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BABY CHICKS 
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Ze. 
SEND WO MONEY. Just mail your order. Pay after you 
get chicks. From pure-bred, high egg record, inspected 
and culled flocks. Live delivery guaranteed. 
ces on: 25 


Bheas island Reds .......+ 
White Plymouth Rocks 
White Wyandottes ........ 
Mixea all varletles ......++00% 50 

Catalog giving full particulars free on request. 
RITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 114, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Quality Baby Chicks 


Place your order now for Fall and Winter 
hatched chicks. Husky, Pure Bred Stock. 
We hatch all year around. Twelve varie- 
ties. Live delivery guaranteed.. Postage 
prepald.. Send for price list. 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 
335 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Phone 1604 or 337. 











Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 


ARE STATE SUPERVISED. 


We hatch the year round 
* * * 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


A. C. Jones Poultry Farm 
GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 





BABY CHICKS GROWING CHICKS — 
PULLETS ALL AGES— 
All the time ROCKS — REDS WYAN- 
DOTTES — LEGHORNS — ORPINGTONS 
Vigorous, productive-bred stock. 
Special prices on Baby Chicks In 
quantities to broiler raisers. 
Send for Fall price list 
CANFIELD HATCHERY, 
Dept. G. - - - Lexington, Masa, 
ULLET S C. WHITE LEGHORNS, 10 te 
™ 14 weeks old, batched and raised 
by Cooley. They will grow, lay and pay: $1, $1.25 


& $1.50 ea. Also Barred and White Rocks, 8. L 
Reds. Elden E. Cooley, Dept. C, Frenchtown, W. 4 


large 
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A wes of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tiny lamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 


ble America’s far-reaching 








telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
who are separated by afew 
miles by a continent. 

Its guardian operators 
are of the telephone army 
—men and women vigi- 

int to meet a nation’s 
need for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System is in effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
be me r od through telephone 
crowth and development. 
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AS LOW AS $10 


Buy vour saw direct at fowest factory prices. 
backea 6» $10 000 bond. 


PORTABLE wocD & AW 


aw irewood «umber .ath. nosts ete Ripping 
able can be attached Lowest priced oractica saw 


Guaranteed 
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Putting the Pop In Popcorn 


Moisture Content Must Be Right-- How to Do RB 


[T is a disappointing experience, when you 

have anticipated a good feed of crisp 
buttered popcorn, to find on getting out 
the old popper, that results consists of a 
few half hearted “pops” and that the vast 
majority of kernels turn out to be “old 
maids.” It is nearly as disappointing to 
find that although the majority of the 
kernels pop, they are tough and unpalatable. 
I can remember such experiences and was 
sometimes told that it was “too dry” or 
sometimes that it wz. “too damp.” Some- 
body once recommended wetting the corn, 
but it didn’t seem to bring results 

I was greatly interested about a year 
ago, on a visit to the Geneva Experiment 
Station to see a number of glass cylinders 
containing popped corn, and on reading the 
tags attached, I found that although the 
volume of popped corn varied greatly, yet 
each cylinder was the result of popping 
an equal amount of corn. 


Store Outside 

According to the experiments at Geneva, 
the moisture content has an important re- 
lation to the popping «bility of corn. The 
moisture content should be from 13 to 
1§ per cent. This figure doesn't help the 
layman much, because he has no way 
knowing what percent of moisture the corn 
contains. However it was found that, 
especially in the winter, corn stored outside 
popped much better than when stored in 
a heated room. Corn that is dry will 
readily absorb moisture under proper con- 
ditions but two or three days is required, 
which explains why I did not get good re- 
sults from wetting the corn and then im- 
mediately trying to pop it. 

In the summer time the popping ability 
will be increased by putting it in the 
ice box for a few days and then experience 
has shown that it has the right amount of 
moisture to pop well, it can be kept in this 
condition by putting it in an air tight fruit 
can and sealing it. 

Right Temperature Important 


The temperature of the popper is im- 
portant. Experiments have shown that 


the temperature should be such that popping 


will be complete in two and a half minutes 
after the popper i. put over the fire. A 
heavy charge of corn takes more time as 
well as corn that has too much moisture. 
The addition of lard and salt to the popper 
seems to shorten the time of popping and 
to add to the valume of the popped corn. 

Different varieties 0. corn vary in pop- 
ping quality. Japan Rice is one of the 
best varieties, and can be grown in New 
York State. Because the yield is not so 
high as that of other varieties, it is not 
commonly grown and is rarely found on 
the market. 

If the corn fails to pop, store it in an 
open shed for a few days, put it in the 
ice box, or add some water and put it in 
a fruit jar. The amount of.water to add 
can be roughly estimated. The moisture 
content should be 13 per cent and if it is 
too dry, one might try adding 3 or 4 oz. 
of water for each 100 oz. of corn. One 
can afford to experiment a little because 
when it is once right it can be kept right 
by storing it in air tight containers. 





How to Make Good Vinegar 


The law requires that vinegar should 
contain 4% of acetic acid and it requires 
apples than contain 8% of sugar to pro- 
duce it. There is no danger that good 
ripe apples will not contain this amount 
of sugar. 

1. The sweet cider should be allowed 
to settle and only the clear liquid put into 
the containers to férment. The container 
should be clean and metal containers 
should be avoided. 

2. Good, fresh yeast may be added in 
the proportion of one cake to 5 gallons 
of cider but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

3. The containers should not be filled 
over three-quarters full and should be 


stored in a place where the temperature is 
about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

4. The opening of the container should 
be covered with cheesecloth but should 
not be closed tightly. 

5. In a few days the fermentation will 
begin with the giving off of a gas. When 
this is finished the cider should be kept 
for a period of from a few weeks to a 
few months before the second part of the 
process is started. 

6. At this stage the cider will contain 
about 4% of alcohol. The cider should 
be allowed to setile and the clear liquid 
put into a clean barrel. Air is necessary 
for the bacteria that change alcohol to 
acetic acid so the cask should not be 
closed tightly. 

7. Do not fill the barrel more than 
three-quarters full. It will help to put 
in some good vinegar or mother of vinegar 
as this will add the proper kind of bace 
teria. 

8. The casks should be placed in a room 
with a temperature of from 65 to 75 dee 
grees Fahrenheit. 

9. The changing of hard cider to vine 
gar requires not less than three months 
and sometimes as much as a year. There 
is no easy way in which the percentage of 
the proceedings can be determined on time. 
However, a sample of about 4 ounces can 
be sent to the Departme nt of Chemistry, 
College of Agri culture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., for free analysis. 





Getting Results from Manure 


LITTLE study applied to the problem 

of securing the best results from the 
use of stable manure will pay big returns. 
Such a study might include the following 
questions. How can I save loss in fere 
tility? To what crops shall I apply it? 
How much shall I put on per acre? How 
shall it be applied? 

Men who report better results from ape 
plying manure that has stood in a pile for 
six months, lose sight of a vital factor. 
They apply equal amounts of fresh and 
rotted manure to equal acreages, and the 
rotted manure gives the best crops. They 
forget that it takes about two tons of 
fresh manure to make a tou of rotted mane 
ure and that therefore their loss is nearly 
fifty per cent. There is no rule better 
than to draw as soon as possible after it 
is produced. If it is stored, construct a 
concrete pit to stop leaching, and keep the 
pile moist and compact. 

Several rules may be used to decide 
where to apply it. One is to apply it to 
the cash crops. They are usually the crops 
that require much labor, and where much 
labor is required, all precautions should be 
taken to insure good returns. It should 
be applied to a growing crop, or much 
nitrogen may be lost through leaching. It 
should be applied to a coarse feeding crop. 
Many farmers feel that the best possible 
place to put it is in topdressing meadows. 
This helps not only the grass crop, but tne 
crops following. Potatoes planted on good 
clover sod are likely to produce as good 
a crop as when planted on poor sod, but 
with an application of manure. 


Frequent Light Applications Best 


Better results are obtained by making 
light applications and by making them of- 
tener. If a man has twenty-five cows and 
four horses on 150 acres, he may safely 
estimate that there will be two hundred 
tons of manure per year, figuring a ton @ 
month for each animal, and making allows 
ance for the time the cows will be om 
pasture. If ninety acres are in crops this 
will allow 4 tons per acre every other 
year, or eight tons every fourth year—or 
twelve tons every sixth year. The best 
results will be secured by small applica 
tions frequently. One of the chief ad 
vantages of a manure spreader comes from 
the ease of applying small applications 
evenly. In many parts of the state manure 
spreaders may be run most of the winter. 
If they can they will surely pay. The 
amount of labor they save is important 
only if it is used for some productive 
work. 
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Two Bushels of Corn, but What a Difference in Feeding 
Value. There’s the Same Difference in Lubricating Oils. 


There’s as Much Difference in 


Lubricating Oil as in Corn 


AKE a bushel of good, bright No. 2 corn and 

a bushel of inferior grade that has been 
caught by an early frost. Each is a bushel of 
corn, but one will be worth twice as much as 
the other in feeding value to make pork or beef 
or milk. 


Oils are like that. Two different quarts of 
oil may show just as great a difference in lubri- 
cating quality. That is the purpose of oil—to 
lubricate. Your automobile and your tractor 
live on it. The rapidly moving parts, where 
metal slides on metal, must always be sepa- 
rated by a thin film of oil, so that the actual 
metal surfaces never touch. You know what 
would happen if you tried to drive either your 
car or your tractor with the crankcase dry. You 
wouldn’t travel a hundred feet before the engine 
would jam, and probably be ruined. 


The same thing happens, but in a slower 
way, when you use an oil that is lacking in lub- 
ricating quality. Gradually, insidiously, such 
an oil permits friction to do its deadly work 
and although you may not be stopped so sud- 
denly, you find eventually that the life of the 
machine has been eaten out. 


And the tragic thing about using unknown 
oils is that you save only a few dollars in an en- 
tire year, not one-tenth of what you are likely to 
pay out in repair bills as a result of using them. 


7 


But you can’t look at oil or feel of it, and 
tell the difference. It takes the skillful exami- 
nation of trained chemists to tell which is 
which. You can tell by experience, but why ex- 
periment with your good car or your expensive 
tractor? 


There is a better way to tell good oils—by 
known trade-marks. We encourage the use of 
good, trade-marked oils, put out by manufactur- 
ers who are proud of their good name and are 
willing to stand back of their products. We 
warn against using unknown oils, with no name 
and no reputation, which may be cheap to buy, 
but much too expensive to use. Only reliable oil 
companies are permitted to use our columns. 
The oils and greases you see advertised here are 
not produced by accident. They are the result of 
years of study and research, development of spe- 
cial machinery and special processes of refining. 


When you buy a quart or a gallon or a barrel 
of oil advertised in our columns, you buy not 
only the substance that you can see and feel, but 
also the skill of chemists, the painstaking care 
of inspectors, the faithfulness of workmen who 
have been trained to watch every detail for the 
production of a quality product. 


The advertisements in this paper are your 
guides to merchandise of known value. Westand 
back of them. 


a 


American Agriculturist Advertisers Are Guaranteed 
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, ELM, FERRIS & CY 
J ]WUNT WEL FERS 


Take the 


Backaches Out of Barn Work 


You'll be money ahead when you put in a Star Litter Carrier \ 


and you can say “Goodbye forever” to the meanest job that 


ever soured a hired man or drove a good boy away from the 


farm home. 


Every dollar you invest in a Star Carrier comes back ten-fold. 


In time and labor saved it pays for itself the first year or two 


and it lasts for years and years. 


NOTHING LIKE STAR CARRIERS 


Quick raising and lowering. 


Easy running. 


Never in the ways always on the job. 


MADE IN THREE STYLES 


For cable track, rigid track or combination of the two. And you'll be surprised at how 


little they co 
GET OUR BIG 


t compared with how much they save you in hard, cold cash. 


220-PAGE BOOK 


Star Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls and other conveniences. 


Also about 
Send a sketch showing 


It tells all about Star Carriers, 


size of barn, location of door and carrier track and we'll give you some figures 
that will help you decide which kind is best for you. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


HARVARD, ILLINOIS 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Manufacturers of 


Albany, N. Y. 





ee ees es 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
8 Harvard, U.: (Dept. A6) 
@ Please send Star Line Book. I want & 
§ to find out about carriers for 
) Barn 0 Rigid Track 
}] Hog House [1 Cable Track 
(J Hen House () Combination of both 
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Address 
iond skeich for free blue-print and 


igures on a complete carrier outfit 
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Good Fence 


Zint Insulated 


€merican 


Royal 
€nthony 
Fences 





Livestock is protected; crops are safe; 
when you use good fences. Years of ex- 
perience have enabled us tomake fences 
of exactly the right steel insulated 
with a heavy uniform coating of zinc 
for long service. 

GUARANTEE 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used under the same conditions, 


Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 
Farm Earnings.” 


See our dealer in your community 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Ciicago New York . 
Buftalo Detroit Cincinnati 
Oklahoma City . Birmingham 





Boston . 
Baltimore 
» Memphis. 


Cleveland . Worcester . 
. Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . KansasCity . 
Dallas . Denver . Salt Lake City 


Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
St. Paul 
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{ Fourteen TB Questions and Answers 


able, though not positively demonstrat- 
ed, that good milkers may be more sus- 
ceptible to tubercle bacilli than those 
that use more of their food for the sup- 
port of the body and less for the pro- 
duction of milk. Tuberculous animals 
react to tuberculin regardless, so far as 
we know, of their ability or inability to 
give large quantities of milk. There is 
a marked difference in the susceptibility 
of individual animals to tubercle bacilli. 
In some the tubercles become arrested 
and often encapsulated (walled off) and 
remain inactive for a long period of 
time, perhaps for the life of the animal; 
while in others the disease progresses 
rapidly and kills in a year or less. 

4. Does tuberculin leave those badly dis- 
eased. If so, why? How are these diseased 
animals detected later?! Does the test ever 
take those that do not have tuberculosis? 

Experience has shown that occasion- 
ally an advanced case of tuberculosis 
does not react to tuberculin. Such cases 
can be detected usually by physical ex- 
amination. These are often the animals 
that cause the disease to remain in a 
herd, as usually they continue to give off 
the bacilli. Great care should be exer- 
cised always in making physical exam- 
inations of the non-reacting cows, espec- 
ially in a herd where a large percentage 
of the animals are infected. 

Occasionally, animals that have ar- 
rested tubercles fail to react. The re- 
action is produced, or supposed to be 
caused, by the tuberculin coming in 
contact with antibodies given off by the 
tissues stimulated by tubercle bacilli. 
The explanations that have been made 
for the failure of very advanced cases 
to give a reaction are not entirely satis- 
factory. The usual one is that the tis- 
sues have become saturated with the an- 
tibodies and thereby they do not respond 
to the tuberculin. When tubercles be- 
come encapsulated or arrested the anti- 
bodies may be retained within the tuber- 
cles, Often the bacilli will grow through 
the capsule and start fresh, active tuber- 
cles the old from which 
antibodies are given off. If the animal 
is then retested it will react. We have 
known cases that failed to react for sev- 
eral (2 to 15) successive tests and then 
give a good reaction. The post mortem 
showed old, arrested tubercles with 
new, active ones developing in the tis- 


beside one, 


sues adjoining them. There are many 
factors that enter into the resistance of 
animals to tuberculosis and the occa- 
sional irregularity—in the effect of 


tuberculin, 

Tuberculin does not cause a specific 
reaction unless the animal is tubercul- 
ous. When it is injected into the skin, 
Hagan and Traum found that it some- 
times caused a swelling that might be 
mistaken for a true tuberculin reaction. 
[hese non specific are not 
common. When any foreign protein is 
injected into the skin, or tissues, there 
is liable to be a reaction to it. 


swellings 


5. Is milk from cows Infected with tu- 
berculosis really dangerous to children? 
tubercle bacilli differ from 
human tuberculosis in several 
It is possible, therefore, to 


Bovine 
those of 
particulars. 


determine whether the bacilli that 
caused a tuberele in an individual be- 
longs to the human or bovine type. 


Many studies have been made by the 
research laboratory of the New York 
City Board of Health, the Royal Tuber- 
culosis Commission of England, and the 
German Tuberculosis Commission, to 
determine to what extent the bovine 
tubercle bacillus is found in the tuber- 
cles of tuberculous people. Hundreds 
of cases have been examined, and the 
type of bacilli that caused them deter- 
mined. They found that children under 
16 are more or less susceptible to bovine 
tubercle bacilli. Im abdominal _ tuber- 
culosis in adults over 16 years, both hu- 
man and bovine bacilli were found in 














two cases, and the human only in eight. 





(Continued from page 1) 


In children under 16 the human bacilli 
were found in 19 cases and the bovine 
in 28. In the bronchial glands human 
bacilli were found in 17 cases, and the 
bovine in one. In the cervical glands 
the New York Board of Hea!th found 
in children from 5 to 16 years of age, 
the human type in 21 cases and the bo- 
vine in 15. In children under 5 they 
found the human type in 6 and the bo- 
vine in 16 cases. In tuberculosis of the 
bones and joints, the New York Board 
of Health did not find the bovine ore 
ganism in any case, but the human type 
appeared in 18. The infection seems to 
depend on the number of tubercle bacilli 
ingested with the milk. It would be 
dangerous for a child to drink the milk 
from one cow if she had tuberculosis 
of the udder. Bovine tubercle bacilli 
are rarely, if ever, found in the milk of 
tuberculous cows that have sound ud- 
ders. Tubercle bacilli may get into the 
milk in small numbers from intestinal 
discharges in cases where the bacilli are 
being eliminated in that way. This often 
occurs when the lungs are diseased, as 
cattle swallow much of the material 
coughed up from the lungs. ‘Tubercu- 
losis of the udder is rare in the early 
stages of the disease. In advanced 
cases it is more common. 

6. If the milk from tuberculous cows is 
unfit for use, why is the meat passed for 
food? 

The milk of tuberculous cattle is not 
injurious unless it contains tubercle 
bacilli. When the udder is tuberculous 
the milk usually contains the organisms 
in large numbers. If a cow reacts to 
tuberculin, it means that she is infected, 
that is, that somewhere in the body (al- 
most always in some lymphatic gland, 
the lungs or abdominal organs, rarely, 
if ever, in muscle), there are specific tis- 
sue changes or tubercles. As the bacilli 
are liable at any time to be carried from 
these tubercles through the blood to 
other parts of the body, the udder may 
become diseased at any time. There is, 
therefore, a potential danger of the milk 
containing tubercle bacilli if the cow is 
There is no danger in using 
milk from infected cows if it is first 
properly pasteurized. Certain cities in 
California require milk to come from 
cattle or be pasteur- 
ized. In where the animal 
appears to be the are 
localized in one or more organs. The 
bacilli that produce them may, if the 
sufficiently resistant, remain 

tubercles. If the animal is sus- 
ceptible they may spread through the 
blood and lymph streams to other or- 
gans of the body, and the udder may be 
one of them. milk is 
dangerous. 

If a tuberculous animal is slaughtered 
and the tubercles are found to be local- 
ized, the remaining part of the carcass 
is not diseased, and, consequently, is fit 
for food. As the animal is dead there 
is no possible chance for the bacilli to 
pass from the tubercle to other organs 
or to the flesh. If the disease is gen- 
eralized, the carcass is condemned. 


infected. 


tuberculosis free 
most cascs 


well, tubercles 


animal is 
in the 


In such cases the 


7. Will repeated tests cause a cow to re- 
act even though she might not be infected 
with tuberculosis? 

They are not supposed to do so. Re- 
peated injections of tuberculin tend to 
make the animal tolerant to tuberculin. 
It is stated by a few authors that a 
large dose of tuberculin injected into 
the tissues of a healthy animal may sen- 
sitize the tissues of the animal to the 
tuberculin, so that a subsequent injec- 
tion of it will cause a reaction. (This 
is known ag an anaphylactic reaction). 
When a protein, for example normal 
blood serum, is injected into an animal 
it often sensitizes the tissues so that a 
later injection may cause a decided re- 
action to it. Whether such a reaction 
ever follows the second or later injec- 
tions of tuberculin has not been fully 
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demonstrated. It is known that as a 
sule it does not. 

8 Does the test harm the cows or the 
milk from them? 

There is no evidence that the injec- 
tion of tuberculin injures cattle or harms 
the milk. When there is a distinct or- 
ganic reaction, following the subcutane- 
ous injection, the quantity of milk may 
be reduced slightly for one or two milk- 
ings. This may happen occasionally 
when chills are not noticed. 


9. Will the test throw cows off thelr 
Jeed or injure the quality of the butter! 


No, with the exception stated in Ques. 


"40. Does “‘no visible lesions” mean that 
the cow did not have tuberculosis? 

Not necessarily. 
reaction when there are certain changes 
taking place (formation of a tubercle) 
in the tissues due to the action of tuber- 
cle bacilli on the tissue cells. As both 
the bacilli and the cells are so small that 
for the average person to see them they 
must be magnified several 
times, it is possible that well organized 
tubercles may exist and still be so small 
that the human eye will not detect them. 
Again, in a small percentage of cases 
the tubercles develop in the membranes 
covering the brain and spinal cord, and 
in the bones. These cases are not found 
usually at the post mortem made on the 
killing floor. It is possible, of course, 
that a non-specific swelling may follow 
the injection. If “no leison cases” are 
found in a herd where many animals are 
obviously tuberculous, it most likely 
means that either the tubercles are 
present but not found, or they are so 


small they cannot be seen by the un- 
aided eye. 
11. What are the indemnities paid in 


New York State? How do they compare 
with those of other states? Are these in- 
demnities fair to dairymen, especially to 
those who have spent a lifetime building 
up a dairy? 


New York State pays 90 per cent of 
the appraised value when the appraisal 
does not exceed $75.00 for a grade or 
$125.00 for a purebred. I do not know 
of any state that pays larger indemnities 
than this, and many of them pay very 
much less. 

There is a fundamental moral prin- 
ciple in business that food products sold 
to the public shall be sound and safe. 
On that basis, what right has a dairy- 
man to ask the public to buy his pro- 
ducts if they are from infected or dis- 
eased cows and in a measure perhaps 
dangerous to the health of the consum- 
er? For more than 30 years dairymen 
have been told, through government, 
State, and experiment station bulletins, 


and articles in the public press, about 
tuberculosis, how to prevent and how 
to get rid of it. Many dairymen have 


observed these instructions and now 
have sound herds. Others have not, and 
more or less of their cattle are infected. 
In view of the facts, are not cattle own- 
ers being treated very gencrously with 
the indemnitics they are receiving, 
especially in New York State? The 
question is how much is an infected or 
diseased cow worth? 

It does not scem right, however, to 
compel a dairyman to kill valuable ani- 
mals when it is possible for him to han- 
dle his herd conservatively and grow 
up a sound one from his infected stock 
as Denmark is doing and as has been 
done in many herds in this country. If 
the State insists on killing such cattle, 
it should in all fairness pay for them. 

The maintaining of a sound herd is 
a problem for the owner, as no one else 
can solve it for him. The time is fast 
approaching when consumers of milk 
and dairy products will insist on their 
coming from healthy cows. That will 
require greater care on the part of 
dairymen and an increase in the price of 
milk and its products, which the con- 
Sumer can well afford to pay. Cities 
cannot demand wholesome milk from 
healthy cows without paying the cost. 
enn Pave al St fee be quaran- 
The matter of placing a quarantine on 


Tuberculin gives a 


hundred } 








Our many years’ experience in 
planning and designing farm 
buildings enables us to save you 
money on materials and con- 
struction—show you how every 
door, window and general 
arrangement should be to make 
buildings convenient. 

This book also tells you all about 
Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Stanchion 


QR 


terested in—whether building, remodel 


poultry house, and we will send you the 
tells you just what you want to know. 






Dairy Barns 


Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the cow barn. Troughs, 
Waterers, etc., for hog houses. Feeders, Nests, In- 
cubators, Brooders for the poultry house—a com- 
plete line of every kind of labor-saving, money- 
making equipment for any farm building. 
Equipment is better and costs less in the long run. 


Mail coupon today. Tell us just what you are in- 


lating or equipping cow barn, horse barn, hog or 


a If You Raise nent Ask For Our Poultry Equipment Book — 


fe > 
- “SR. 


Jamesway book. 





practical. 


If you are thinking of building, remodeling or ventilating a cow or horse 
barn, hog or poultry house, or if you are considering the purchase of 
labor and time-saving equipment for such buildings, by all means, fill 
out coupon in this advertisement and let us send you free our valuable 
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This book will show you how you can save money and have your build- 
ings planned and equipped so that they are most convenient and 


If you will avail yourself of Jamesway 


service, you'll have the same gratifying experience as 


H. L. Hartly, Manager of Island Farms, Duluth) 
Minn. Here’s what he writes: 


Sir % 


WLI 








ba 
Sm: hy ep 


s, Drinking Time 
Sieg and Poultry 
uses 


Jamesway 


ing, venti- 


book that 


Saving, Money Making 


‘“‘We very much appreciate the 
splendid architectural service 
you have rendered us. The abil- 
ity you showed to adapt plans 
to meet results desired were @ 
revelation to me. Your sugges- 
tions saved me considerable in 
material and time.”’ 





JAMES MFG. CO., Dept.794, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Shows our full line of Feeders, Waterers, Elmira, N. Y¥. Minneapolis, Minn. 
mene om _ Sesion, Sly ae I am interested in 1 Building DC Remodeling 
> 0 Equipping 0 Ventilating a 0 Cow Barn 
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J Poultry Equipment Book 


© Hog House © Poultry House} 
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untested herds is a regulation and may 
vary. Quarantines are placed under such 
regulations when 90 per cent or more of 
the cattle in the community, or area, are 
tested. It may be changed at the dis- 
cretion of the executive officers. 

13. How does bovine tuberculosis cause 
loss to dairymen? 
developing 


slow 


As tuberculosis is a 


and chronic disease, its cost to the 
dairyman is spread over many years. 
The losses are found in a number of 
ways, the more important of which may 


be enumerated as follows: 

1. Tuberculosis destroys by death a 
certain number of animals after the dis- 
ease has become established in a herd. 

2. Tuberculosis causes a waste of 
food by feeding it to animals that are 
diseased and cannot give an adequate re- 
turn. 


3. Tuberculosis causes heavy losses 
by infecting other animals, such as 
swine, calves and adult cattle, through 
milk and by contact. 

4. Tuberculosis reduces the produc- 
tion and market value of cows. As soon 


as there is physical evidence of its ex- 
istence the animals have little or no 
market value. 

5. Tuberculosis destroys the good rep- 
utation of a herd which renders it diffi- 
cult to sell the animals and often to dis- 
pose of their products. 


14. Under the plan of eradication, how 
can dalryman minimize their tosses? 
The most difficult 


question for a 


dairyman who has lost his cattle under 
the present plan, is to know how to re- 
place them. The testing of dairy herds 
must necessarily progress slowly. If 
dairymen, who are to have their herds 
tested in the next two or three years, 
would raise their calves on the milk of 
cows that are free from tuberculosis, or 
properly pasteurized milk, and keep 
them apart from the others, according 
to the Bang method, they could have by 
the time their herd is tested, a goodly 
number of young cows from their best 
producers to take the place of those that 
they lose on the test. This means in- 
finite pains and possibly some expense 
in providing separate pastures in sum- 
mer and shelter in winter. On the other 
hand, it will cost heavily to buy tuber- 
culosis free cattle which are becoming 
hard to purchase. The care required to 
raise healthy calves from the infected 
herds is not much more exacting than 
to keep sound herds free from infection 
after the diseased animals have been re- 
moved. 

Emphasis should be placed on the 
importance of annual tests after the 
herds are accredited. Many herds in 
this State were “cleaned up” twenty- 
five years ago, but indifference to the re- 
quirements for keeping them clean al- 
lowed the disease to reappear. Tuber- 
cttlosis free herds necessitates not only 
eliminating the infected animals, but in 
keeping the infection out thereafter. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When ip need ot altalta. timothy, clover hay or 
straw. wrte me your needs. Also have a tew 
registered tuberculin tested + service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sel 

Henry K. Jarvis, Richticid Springs, N.Y. 


Selected Pigs for Sale 


Large Yorkshire and Chester Cross, and Berkshire and 
Chester Cross. All from Large Type Stock. 
Pigs 7 to 8 weeks old $4.00 
Pigs 8 to. 10 weeks old $4.25 
We ship from 1 to 100 C. 0. D. to you on approval, 
Purebred Chester White Barrow Boars or Sows, 7 weeks 
old, $5.50 each, no charge for crating. 
CLOVER HILL FARM 
Box 48, R.F.D., Woburn, Mass. 


PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 


Large Chester and Berkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
7 to 8 weeks old, $3.50 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 
All healthy, rugged pigs, large type, fast-growing 








from 


stock. Will ship any number C. 0. D. on approval. Keep 
them a week, and if dissatisfied, return them st my 
expense, 


Orders promptly filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
P. S.—Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $5.50 each 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire, or Chester and 
Berkshire. All blocky pigs, large type stock. 
7 weeks old, $3.75 
8 to 10 weeks old, $4.25 
Will ship any number C. O. D. on approval. 
A few pure bred Chester Whites, 7 to 8 
weeks old, $5.50 each. 


MICHAEL LUX. Box 149, 
Pigs For Sale For Immediate Delivery 


Why not have quality when starting to raise 2 hog? 
These are all good blocky pigs, the kind that wil! make 
large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross, 6 te 8 weeks off $3.75 each; 8 to 10 
weeks ofé, $4.25 each. I will ship any number C. 0. Di 
to you on approval. Keep them 10 days and ff not sate 
ished, you ean retarn pigs and your money will be returned, 
No charge for crating. WALTER LUX, 388 Satem St. 





Woburn, Mass. 





- 
Wobarn, Mass. Telephone 0086. P. S. 3 months old ole 





$6.50 each. 
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*"T'HE following are the September 
prices for milk in the basic zone 

of 201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymens League prices are based 


on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
basis of 3%. 
Dairymen’s Sheffield 
Class League Producers 
1 Fiuid Milk $3.37 $3.22 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.05 
2A Fiuid Cream 2.21 
286 Cona. miik 
Suft Cheese .... 2.46 
: Evap., Cond., 
Mitk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 
Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter ano American cheese. 

The Class 1 League price for September, 
1926 was aod 10 for 3.5 milk ind Sheffield's 
$2 f 

ihe above prices in each ciass are not 
th+ tinai prices the farmer receives. rhe 
fina: price received trom the dealer ig the 


result of the weighted average 

Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 te 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
mulk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 

? 


this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price is $2.64 The 
August surplus price for 3° milk is re 
ported as $1.57 per cwt. for Class 1. 


BUTTER MARKET BOOMING 

















CREAMERY Sept. 7, 
SALTED Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1926 
Higher 
than extra 45! 4-46 44 44'> 43'%5-44 
Extra (92 sc) 44! ,-4° 43'5- 43 - 
84.91 score 38 -.44 38-43 37 +42! 
Lower G'ds ..37  -37'2 36'3-37'5 36 -36!, 
TI butter market has expe ced 
what might be considered a real boom 
sin our la S 9 i rt Phi sharp ad 
vance that have t; ket place were more 
or less unexpected in most circles. A 
number of factors have been responsible 
for this In the first place tl } 
coming of hundreds « tl of 
summer vacationists ha 1 11 
quirements for current col mp n 
enormously Althoug! I have 
been anticipating tl y 
Ete 5 ons , trem | 
SS ~ Eggs, prod f ir four territory bring 
, tery attractiv rices NOW Prompt return: | 
y, alway Refer to D r Rradctreet 8) 
your Kt case = BUTTER & EGG co 
190 Owane St. New York Y 
| STANC HIONS 7 
Ea 1ipment 
Wl Pens I 
tp i Carr Fee i T: ( 
Hay Carriers, Hay Forks, Hay Track 


and suppl 


Rochester Barn EquipmentCo. 
\ 85 N. Water St. Rochester, N. Y, 
ail 

















Live Broilers and Poultry 


Wanted 


HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT ony 














Old ! y r i New k 
Ste i 188 ; 
j ‘ ry Writ e on ‘see ng tag and tree 
velleay eal ndar tolder K 27 
ond Ce ‘ 
KrakaurPoultryCo. Inc. ®"%* comm 
West Washington Market, N.Y City 
Fonce Used S jecond SE 
* 
} es 
r ' 
I j 
t ‘ New 1 





ey hall 2 tne? E 


Dept ate 


FREE TO FARMERS 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY. Higganem, Connecti 
eu rt 
& ! ( ‘ of 
d ‘ x 

va 

I " get ’ 


“SUPP LY C O.. 
‘ 


Brooklyn, 














tl } Ha ‘ 
. 


shar P i 1k ¥ ‘ rh Cutaway 
Rar STAY hart and & not vack hend « ‘ 
fiend for these tw ks today. A P will de. Ad 
dress THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 67 Main Street 
Wigganom, Cennecticut 





nevert s the demands for the holi- 
day seemed to out distance antici- 
patio: 
Another factor that was responsible 
for an up-turn in prices was the fact 
that freight arrivals were greatly delay- 
ed on tl 6th because of the serious pas- 
enger congestion experienced by the 
railroads on Labor Day. This is an an- 
nual occurrence and was more or less 
expcc d Howe ver, the nN irket has 
been on the upward trend right along 
and buyers were very persistent in fill- 
ing their needs. Current arriv: ils have been 
insufficient to meet the demands and 
€ sequently withdrawals trom storage 
ive b ry heavy. The market had 
be bid up of course, in order to induce 
+} ‘ +} J t 
Anot factor that had some influ 
ence on the New York trade was an 1n- 
of a cent at Chicago on the 
64 


CHEESE MARKET HOLDS 


STRENGTH 

STATE Sept. 7, 
FLATS Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1926 
Fresh Fancy 25'-27 25!2-27 24 -24 
Fresh Av’ge. ° —-——  22!/>- 
Held Fancy .27!2-28'2 27'2-282 ——- 
Held Av ge —-— a oan 

Although prices have not advanced as 
we saicloakel last sty neverthel less 
t ¢ e market is holding the strength 
that has ieee te it for the past 


her western ask- 
here are 


few wecks and with hig 
prevailing receivers 
asking more money. We still entertain 
the belief that we will see higher cheese 
prices near at hand if the present trend 
i 


ng prices 


market is to be used as a cri- 


Although 


Wisconsin is said to be 

mak ras much cheese as it was a year 
» and possibly a little more, neverthe- 
less the irplus is being taken care of 
very nicely Reports indicate that the 
into-storage movement is just about 
equal to the withdrawals at this time. 
Rey from the 10 largest cities mak- 
ng daily reports indicate that we had 


million of cheese in 
1 compared with 
aARO.W 


itly over 16 
torage on September 


, , 
25 million pounds a yeat 


New York state colored flats are 
‘ und prices on these are firm over 
, range ot an\ where from 26 to 27c 

th indications that they may go high- 


MEDIUM GRADE EGGS FIRMER 








NEARBY Sept. 7, 
WHITE Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1926 
Selected Extras ..48-51 48-51 57-60 
Av'ge Extras 46-47 45-47 52-56 
Extra Firsts ........41-45 39-43 46-51 
PON i.ccacecwonies 36-40 33-37 40-44 
Gathered ..........: 32-43 30-41 36-49 
Pullets .........0..--32°37 28-31 35-42 
POWEOS ...cccccces ' 3-27 20-23 28-32 
ROWNS 
Hennery .... 41-46 39-45 43-50 
Gathered . ‘ 30-40 30-38 35-45 
of the « rket during 
been t ovement 
iter quate gradcs Phe prices 
rks have not sl n any im 
1 last week However 
t d nt extra firs w 
d vA Ps ces on 
2c better week ago 
t ovement 
that ! 3c better all along the 
] : e al hown im- 
to the « t of » 4c and 
or better 
] " 1 si rd better 
| s t thev do not 
t yl cers 
POULTRY MARKET WEAKER 
FOWLS Sept. 7, 
Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1926 
Colored 20-23 24-26 32-35 
Leghorn —e ae -16 “17 20-26 
BROILERS 
Colored énnwe 24-28 24-29 28-32 
Leghorn . : . »25 25-26 26-27 
DUCKS, Nearby 21-26 23-25 25-31 
] ulti m } t on ] va f V Is ind 
ws even a weaker condition 
6th than previous to the Labor 
D lida Long Island ducks were 
t} nly group to show an improvement. 
r reason for the weak condition 1s 
t fold. In the first place freight ar- 
\ ave been uncommonly heavy; too 
y in fact, for the trade to absorb 
it a paying price to the farmer. This 
can be gathered from the fact that on 


wrrivals and listings indicated a 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


weekly receipt of 245 freight cars of liv 

poultry up to September 9. When pobed 
stop to consider the amount of poultry 
in each car and the fact that most of 
these birds are absorbed by the Jewish 
trade, it is some problem to get decent 


prices. It looks as though the west is 
still unloading heavily. 

Broilers and young chickens have 
been selling better than fowls. Some 
fowls had to be carried over the Labor 


Day holiday and this weakened the mar- 
ket in that line. In view of the heavy 
freight arrivals it is quite natural that 
the express market would be directly in- 
fluenced by the western stock. 

On Sept and 28 the 
people New Year. This 
is going to make it necessary for ship- 
pers to anticipate their shipments early. 
he 26th will be a retail day so that it 
will be necessary to have stock arrive on 
the 23rd. Buying will be quite general 


mber 27 
celebrate their 


Jewish 


on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th. However it 
may be too late if it arrives late on the 
4+} 
ewtn, 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 

There has been no change in the pota- 
to market since our last report. Prices 
on Long Islands in 150-pound sacks still 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily for 
your benefit by American Agriculturist 
cooperating with the New York State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 
time). 











range from $2.75 to $3 and Jerseys in 
150 pound sacks from $1.35 to $3. Long 
Islands grading No. 2 have been selling 
from $1.50 to $1.75. 

Phe potato market has been very un- 
settled due to the weather and the coun- 
try market. It is quite natural that 
farmers would be very unsatisfied with 
prices and many stopped digging when 
offered as low as 80c a bushel. Then dur- 


ing the last few days of August and the 
first couple of September the weather 
was very bad. On September 1, Long 
Island experienced a continuous down- 
pour throughout the entire day, which 
stopped digging absolutely. 

On the 2nd the ground was so wet 


and resulted in a 
However, buyers 
and it has been 
true interpreta- 
one day to the 


was difficult 
mer situation. 
have been up in the air 
pretty difficult to get a 
tion of the market from 
othe - 

Long Island is 
the cobb] 


digging 
little fir 


expected to wind up 


er deal very soon. Undoubted- 


ly it will not be any too soon for some 
of the growers who are very discour- 
al d 

On the 6th the first car of Maines ar- 


rived but they showed such poor condi- 
tion that no buyers showed much of an 
interest in them. 


HAY PRICES A SHADE BETTER 
Hay pr 

better than 

weck, No. 


$21. |} 


on the 6th were a shade 
been for the past 
y reaching as high as 
trade has been noth- 
ing to brag about and this price was 
considered more or less extreme. Trade 
was quict and even tended to be a little 
easier. No. 2 was selling anywhere from 


ces 
they have 
1 timoth 
Fes | 
iowever, the 


$21 to $23 depending on size of bale and 
condition. Rye straw is still at $22. 
PEA BEANS STEADIER 
High country prices have been re- 


sponsible for some improvement in the 
bean m: t, although there has been no 
improvement in the demand here. Pea 


1 
irKe 


beans are a little more stéady generally 
selling from $6.25 to $6.75 with most 
stocks held at the outside figure. Red 


kidneys are selling anywhere from $6.75 


to $7.50 and marrows from $6.25 to 
$7.25 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
Basket arrivals from up-River and 


southern districts have been quite free. 
Basket apples have been meeting an ir- 
regular trade. Fancy marks of green 
varieties have been sclling good with a 
few real select lines commanding a pre- 


mium. Red fruit has been selling only 
fairly well. Poor to ordinary qualities 
of all kinds have been meeting a quiet 
outlet. Dutchess generally 75c¢ to $1.75; 
Gravenstein $1.00 to $2.00; McIntosh 
$1.00 to $2.50; Twenty Ounce $1.00 to 
$2 50. 

Crab apples have genérally been ne- 


small and 
Pears on the 6th arriving from 
upriver sections showed the effects of 
wet weather and holding over the week- 
end holiday. As a result the market is 
very irregular with the demand dull ex- 
cept on tancy lines. Some ell graded 
Clapps brought over $2 a bushel basket. 
Onion offerings have been heavier and 
prices seem to be shaded a bit. Orange 
counties are selling anywhere from $1.25 


glected except where they ar 
fancy. 


to $2 depending on color and quality. 
Canastota yellows have been bringing 


anywhere from $2 to $3.15 where the 
stock is fancy, lower grades generally 
from $1.75 to $1.85. Jersey whites gen- 
erally selling from $1 to $1.75 a basket. 
Massachusetts yellows from $1.50 to 
$1.75. Ohio whites, large, from $1.50 to 
$2 per hundred pound bag. 

rhe holiday played hob with cauli- 
flower. Many of the receipts on the 6th 


showed the effects of having been cut 
on —-- and held ny until Mon- 
day. ‘ats kill had to be fancy to reach 
$4 a very little Long Island stock 
reached $3. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Sept. 7, 
(At Crhicage) Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1926 

Wheat (Sept.) ...... 1.32% 1.33% 1.303% 
Gorm CEOPE.) cccevecs 1.015, 1.064 76% 
Oats (Sept.) ...... -43'4 -44'6 -36 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 Red 1.46'> 1.467, 1.40 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.20'4 1.237,  .93% 
Oats. No. 2 ......0206 54¥o 54 45'2 
FEEDS Sept. 4, 
(At Buffalo) Sept. 3 Aug. 27 1926 
Gre GO cccccccccs 37.00 37.00 29.00 
Sp’g Bran ......00..30.50 31.00 25.00 
SPE GE ccccncaccs 32.50 33.00 27.50 
Stand’d Mids ...... 38.50 39.50 26.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 42.00 44.00 32.50 
Flour Mids ........ 41.50 44.00 31.00 
2... Pere 49.00 49.00 37.50 
Wh. Hominy ...... 43.00 43.00 32.75 
Yel. Hominy ........ 42.50 42.00 32.25 
Corn Meal ..........45.00 48.00 32.50 
Gluten Feed ........39.00 38.00 37.75 
Giuten Meal ........48.00 46.50 47.75 
36% C. S. Meal .....41.00 40.50 34.50 
41% C. S. Meal .....44.50 43.50 37.50 
43% C. S. Meal . 46.00 45.50 39.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Meal are .. .47.50 47.50 46.00 
The above quotations are those of the soca 
Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Buitalo. They 


are reported in the weekly letter of the N. Y. 


State Dept. of Agr. and Markets. 

Wheat futures as well as corn and 
oats show considerable decline from last 
week's prices. These quotations are 
said to be the lowest in the present deal 
and are mainly due to favorable weather 
conditions during the harvest in the Ca- 
nadian province and on this side of the 
line; as well as a free selling policy that 
is prevailing. On the other hand there 
are those who look for a strong recov- 
ery for few say the market is overload- 
ed. There may be some who will find 
it necessary to scurry around to fill their 
trade needs. There are soime ciose ob- 
servers that look for a strong rally, 
especially if there is any marked change 
in current needs. 


The weather in the corn belt has been 
generally favorable for maturing the 
new crop. Oats weakened in sympathy. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market is about the same 
as it was a weck ago although there 
have been some purchases of especially 


fancy nearbys at $17.50. As a general 
rule however, $17 marks the top of the 
market with other qualities ranging 


downward, most of the trading being at 
$14 to $16.50. 

The lamb market eased up ¥ ith heavy 
arrivals. Probably most of the sales are 
around $12.50 to $14, although there 
were some very choice lines that 
brought $14.50. Other lines of live stock 
such as hogs, steers, bulls and cows are 
about the same as a weck ago. 

Country dressed veal did not clear 
over the holidays and considerable had 
to be carried over. Fresh arrivals have 
been light but the market is very weak. 
Real prime stock generally brings from 
23c to 25c with other values ranging 
downward as low as 12c for barnyards. 
Common to good stock is sold anywhere 
from l6c to 22c. 
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American Agriculturist, September 17, 1927 


News from Among the Farmers 


Notes from Southern New Jersey---County Notes 


UMBERLAND County has just staged 

one of the finest and largest fairs 
ever held in New Jersey outside of the 
State Fair at Trenton. The backbone of 
this coming fair association is the cattle 
and live stock display. It is doubtful if 
there ever has been a finer display of dairy 
cattle at any fair in this state from the 
counties of Cumberland, Salem, Gloucester 
and Camden. Both the Holstein and the 
Guernsey crowds were represented with 
the best stock that can be found in this 
section of the state. Approximately 100 
head of dairy cattle were on exhibit, be- 
sides sixty head of swine and 400 chickens. 
The poultry exhibit was also a noted fea- 
ture with many of the good pens of the 
lower counties represented on the prize 
money list. 

The machinery exhibit was one of the 
largest that we have seen in many years 
outside of ~Trenton and considering it 
represented only one county, it probably 
would rank on an equal with this fair. 

A big feature of this fair is the boys 
and girls club work. Nearly one half of 
the animals on display were put there by 
the young farmers of Gloucester, Salem 
and Cumberland counties. 

* * * 

T is estimated that close to a quarter 

of a million baskets of peaches are now 
in cold storage in Gloucester County 
awaiting a better market. The peak of 
the.peach movement came on the Saturday 
preceding Labor Day, which meant that 
the fruit would have to go into storage 
or waste in the orchards. For nearly a 
week, the storage houses have been work- 
ing night and day to take care of the 
fruit that was brought in by the growers. 
The movement continued a part of Sun- 
day, because the fruit could not be moved 
through the doors fast enough. In one 
cold storage house 100,000 baskets passed 
through the four entrance doors in a little 
less than six days. Every sterage house 
in the peach belt is filled to capacity. 

Low prices has caused a heavy loss to 
many growers. Carmans scold earlier in 
the, season at $2.50 and $3 per bushel 
while thousands of bushels of fine Elbertas 
have gone begging for a buyer at one half 
the price. Another factor this season has 
been that the fruit ripened two weeks 
earlier than last year. In 1926, the Belles 
were just beginning to pick by Labor Day, 
while this year the Elbertas were about 
over. 

* * * 
CONFERENCE of all the agricul- 
tural organizations of the state is 

being held in Trenton early this week to 
plan for the coming Farmers Week cele- 
bration in January. The Grange, the Farm 
Bureau, the Poultry Association, Swine 
Breeders, Alfalfa Association, the Dairy 


Cattle Breeders, Bee Keepers, Potato 
Growers and several others are to be 
represented. 


Among the new features of the Farmers 
Week program will be a mammoth exhibit 
by the leading baby chick producers of 
the state. It is planned to have exhibits 
from 15 of the leading hatcheries of the 
state in the group. According to Secretary 
Duryce, of the Department of Agriculture, 
this is the first state wide move on the 
part of the baby chick industry to stage 
a big advertising program on the merits 
of the Jersey Baby Chick. 

© . * 
IE Gloucester County Board of Agri- 
culture held their annual picnic at 
Fries Mill, near Clayton on September 3. 
The attendance was much larger than an- 
ticipated by the officials. About 700 spent 
the day at the park. Free watermelons and 
peanuts were distributed to all who wished 
to eat. A big truck load of delicious Jer- 
sey melons were cut and distributed as 
well as five bushels of peanuts for the 

small boys and the men. 

A group of fruit growers, representing 
Cumberland, Burlington, Camden and 
Gloucester spent a day the latter part of 
last week with Dr. A. L. Pierstorf of the 





Agricultural College in going over the big 
codling moth demonstration at Glassboro. 
In the test are nearly 1500 acres of apples 
on which the codling moth control has been 
reduced from 40 per cent to less than five 
per cent. According to Dr. T. J. Headlee, 
New Brunswick, the control measures as 
worked out on this test has netted the 
growers 300 cars of clean fruit more than 
the year before the test was started. 


* * * 
EPRESENTATIVES of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company have ap- 


proached officials of the Vineland Poultry 
Association to offer a plan for the pur- 
chase of every egg produced in the area. 
The proposition involves a market for 
some 180,000 cases of eggs per year with 
a valuation of two and a half million dol- 
lars. The chain store company offered the 
producers a three cent premium for all 
the eggs that they could get that would 
grade up to an extra first. The first 
eggs were wanted for the first week in 
September and the bidders would be will- 
ing to take 400 cases on the start with a 
possibility of taking every egg produced 
in a few months at the very most. 

The proposition is being handled through 
the Vineland Chamber of Commerce and 


-the district, 


will be presented to the local Poultry As- 
sociation at its next meeting. According 
ing to some of the leading poultrymen in 
this offer will prove a big 
boom to the industry. Already 200 of the 
big producers are under contract with a 
group of eight New York commission 
houses to take the outlet of these farms 
every day in the year at a two cent 
premium over the top price for that day. 

In the Association are 200 additional 
poultrymen who could start at any time 
to supply the market of the chain store. 
If the opinion of some of the leading 
members of the Association, the poultry 
industry of South Jersey could be doubled 
and still be a good market for the local 
product. 

It was learned that there is a strong 
possibility of the chain store concern com- 
ing to Vineland, erecting a plant, where 
all the eggs will be handled, candled and 
packed in cartons direct for the retail 
trade. A feature of the service will be 
that the eggs will be gathered daily and 
shipped direct to the stores in the metro- 
politan area. There are about 3,000 stores 
owned by this concern in the New York 
area that could handle the Vineland 
product.—Amos Kirey. 





News from Northern New York 


WO of the Northern New York junior 
project calves are to go to the Na- 
tional Dairy Show at Memphis, Tennessee, 
next month as the result of the show they 
made at the State Fair last week. This 
signal honor has made the young dairy- 
men, naturally, very much elated. They 
will put in the next few weeks doing the 
final polishing and training that puts on 
the finish so much admired at the National. 
John Crowley of the Jefferson County 
Farm School is one of the boys and will 
take his yearling class heifer, who not only 
stood highest in her class, but took the 
breed championship for the Ayrshires at 
the State Fair. The other happy boy is 
Wendell Wicks, of Oxbow, whose senior 
heifer calf stood first in her class. As 
if one honor was not enough, Wendell 
took first prize for showmanship in the 
Ayrshire classes. 

Among others who went down, the fol- 
lowing placed as follows in the different 
classes and breeds. Leland Bull of Rut- 
land Center took first with his junior Jer- 
sey heifer, while Wilbur Bull, a brother, 
took seventh with a yearling Jersey but 
won the breed championship for showman- 
ship. Lloyd Curtis stood fourth with his 
Senior Jersey. In Holsteins, Chester Lee 
of Pillar Point got third with a yearling 
heifer, while Marjorie Scott and Clarence 
Neill stood sixth respectively in the junior 
and senior classes. Howard Andrus stood 
third with his Guernsey heifer, and Floyd 
Whitney second with a yearling Ayrshire 
“with Eldon Schell making fourth in the 
same class. 

There are several good and very notice- 
able results that come about as a result 
of this type of competition. It develops 
sportsmanship in the boys and girls and 
shows them that to stick persistently at a 
thing is to win out. Some of those who 
went to the State Fair this year have been 
at it for some time, bringing their calves 
to the county fair, and taking their defeats 
by others in good part and coming back 
the following with something better and 
with which they have worked harder. 
Once in a while one hears some father or 
mother say, “Well my boy did not get a 
fair deal this year, I won't let him go 
into that again”, seemingly forgetting that 
even if it seems that things are apparently 
sometimes unfairly worked out, there is 
usually a reason why, and even if there 
isn’t they are unconsciously giving their 
boy or girl a very wrong start in life 
by quitting under fire. 

Then too, they learn a lot about cattle, 
or if working with poultry, about handling 





flocks of hens. I have been interested in 
following some of those who have been 
growing up in this junior work, and it is 
most interesting to see the knowledge they 
have developed of breeding, handling, 
growing, etc. 

While we are talking about the Juniors 
at the State Fair, we must not forget to 
tell that Jefferson county was the only one 
in the state to place both demonstration 
teams, the Girls’ team composed of Mary 
and Nellie Clark of Deferiets taking sec- 
ond place out of 19 entries, and the Boys 
club with Leo Chamberlain and Lloyd 
Curtis of Watertown taking 3rd out of 18 
entries. In addition to this the local pro- 
ject members took more poultry prizes than 
any other county even edging out Che- 
nango county which has carried off the 
honors for some seven years. So Charles 
Reed, the local leader feels very happy 
this week as he goes about getting things 
in readiness for the Jefferson County fair. 

Weather is looking favorable for two 
or three good days this week at least after 
one of the most disagreeable State Fair 
weeks in history. Many from Northern 
New York did not get down even after 
planning on it for some time. Corn is 
looking better, and there are a number of 
good pieces after all. Next week we can 
tell more about it—W. I. Roe. 
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Dutchess County—We have had the 


worst rain 


rained. 


storms in years if ever it 
Three days and nights, steadily 
and then two extra days until everything 
is washed out. The roads are washed out 
from one to six feet and one barber shop, 
one chicken house and two hundred 
Boathouses and 


also washed away.—l. S 


+ 


. sal , - ] 
chic KenS were LOST. 


bridges wert 


Chautauqua County—Haying has last- 


ed nearly through the month of August. 
Some hay will never be cut. There are 
more hay stacks this year than for many 
years. Pastures and meadows look fine 
for the season. There are many good 
pieces of second crop of clover. Some 


farmers are cutting it for hay and some 
are feeding it The prospect for 
fall and winter milk price is an induces 
*ment for dairymen to keep up the milk 
flow. There will be practically no apples 
in this locality. The most plentiful fruit 
at present is blackberries. The woods are 


full of them.—aA., J. N. 


green, 


Wyoming County—Haying is about 
stopped with hundreds of acres still un- 
cut, Oats are cut and threshed in the 
lower parts of the county. Yield was up 
to fifty bushels per acre. Winter wheat 
is a good quality with a fair yield. I 
have seen some of the finest barley that 
was ever grown this past week. Bucke 
wheat bids fair to be a good crop. Pota- 
toes are coming on fine. Burdocks are 
large and thrifty but I do not know what 
will be done with all of them. More help 
is needed on the farms but there is not 
sufficient money to pay the wages. Some 
of the orchards in the eastern part of the 
county will yield a fair crop of apples. 
Some pears on nearly every tree.—O. F. R. 


Ontario County—August has been a 
cool month, but very few hot days and 
it has also been very dry. Most of the 
plowing for wheat was done before the 
heavy rains which we are having at pres- 
ent. The ground works very fine now. 
About the usual amount of wheat will be 
sown. Wheat is yielding well. New 
seeding of clover is heavy and in blossom. 
Corn will need a lot of sunshine to make 
a good crop. Potatoes are not looking 
very good there is some blight. The heavy 
rains are making cabbage. Some are sell- 
ing at $6 to $7. Bartlett pears are a light 
crop, selling at 3c a pound. Fat lambs are 
I2c a pound, light port is 12c butter, 45¢, 
eggs 35c a dozen. Timothy hay is $10 a 
ton baled. Alfalfa, first cutting, sells for 
$12 a ton and second cutting sells for $16 
a ton. Wheat is $1.28 a bushel.—E. T. B. 





Consumption of commercial fertilizer 
in the United States now averages ap- 
proximately 6.4 pounds of actual plant 
food per crop acre, as compared with 
200 pounds in Germany, 513 in Belgium, 
674 in Holland and 50 in France and 
Italy. 





County Notes from New Jersey 


Atlantic County—Weather here has 
been very cool for the last ten days. 
Have had rain on and off nearly all this 
week, last night it started at 6 P. M. 
and did not stop until 3 o’clock this 
morning. Two more pickings of Black 
Diamond blackberries, second crop of 
Reds look good. Corn looks fine, po- 
tatoes the same. Blacks sold $2.50 to 
$3.25, Reds $6.50 to $7.50, tomatoes 50 
cents 5/8 basket, peaches $1.50 to $2.25. 
Cranberry picking with a very short 
crop will start around the 5th—C. A. U. 


Cumberland County—Cold wet weath- 
er has discouraged growth of all tender 
crops. Corn will not come to maturity 
unless we have a hot and dry Septem- 
ber and a late frost. Prices are fair. 
Eggs sell for 36c a dozen, chickens 18 to 
40 cents a pound. Milk is plentiful, 
selling from 5 to 6 cents per quart, 
wholesale,—retail 13 cents—A. P. S. 


Mercer County—The continued rain 
and cloudy weather have retarded all farm 
work and potato digging and threshing 





especially. September third was a clear 
hot day to start corn growing again and 
coloring of fall apples and peaches, Rather 
short crops of both but better prices than 
for several years. Four Pomona Granges 
are planning to put on exhibits of apples 
and vegetables at Truxton Fair and a 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Marketing Car will be there to show pack- 
ing and grading of vegetables and potas 
toes—Mrs. J. E. H. 

Hunterdon County—We are Having a 
very wet time. It rains every day. The 
farmers cannot get out their manure. It 
is too wet to plow and corn is not doing 
good, being thirty days late. Apples are 
dropping fast. The grass in the stubble 
fields are growing and getting mouldy and 
too wet to pasture, the ground is too wet 
for cows to run on. New oats must be very 
dry and bright for 35 cents. Wheat is 
still holding its own. Cows are selling for 
good prices. One hundred and fifty head 
arrived at Flemington the last week. Veal 
calves are selling for 15 cents, eggs for 
35 cents and light port 12 cents.—J. R. F. 
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PACIFICOS: 
Only $1.9 


Onl 
a 5 cents 


straight ity by the 
t 1 will t open mind 
at ur expense. 
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for tl present, we 
direct. 


100 Pacificos 


For $1.95 





a true bargain. 
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bers have to pay 
for lilke qu ty. 
Smok r6 witha 


lesire to be pleased 
If you are not per- 
eetly satisfied re 
turn the others and 
we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


More Facto 
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PACIFICOS 


Mighty few Ameri- 
eans realize that the 
Philippines are pro- 
ducing grades of 
cigar tobacco second 
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ing flavor and ap- 
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tomer claim that 
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t ) tter 
lor 
would be $3.60 per 
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Post Your Farm 
And Keep Trespassers Off 


We 
made up of 


had 


extra 


have some new signs 
heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 
otherwise make useless a 
constructed material. 


servedly 


lighter 
We unre- 
advise farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
te Fourth Avenue New York 
, 














unt year and Pooler made 67 
points and stood sixth in the eliminations. 
This shows how the skill of the different 
players has increased during the past year. 


Each of the sixteen men played 10 
twenty-five point gamcs in the prelimi- 
naries Monday afternoon. Tuesday morn- 

g¢ it rained and looked as though it was 
not going to stop but about 9 o'clock it 
had cleared enough so the other 5 games 
t} 
li 


ity this 


hat cach was to pitch to finish the pre- 
minaries were played before noon. 

Colegrove of Livingston County and 
Drumm of Schenectady County tied in the 
eliminaries for sixth place with 9 games 
won and 6 lost. In playing off the ties 
by one 25 point game Drumm won his 
right to the finals and a chance to win a 
but this gave Colegrove the 

venth place prize of $5 without further 
play 


i 


, 
higher prize 


As had been agreed, about one o'clock 
Tuesday the six highest men in the pre- 
liminaries started to pitch each other one 
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Horseshoe Tournament Best Yet 


(Continued from page 5) 

with a ringer and a close shoe making 
him 27 points but he missed the peg in 
his next pitch and Holzhauer came back 
with a double ringer. Counting six points, 
and another ringer in the twenty-second 
inning raised his score to 32 points which 
was the last score Holzhauer made. Mil- 
ler made 23 points in the next ten innings 
ending the game by making 5 ringers out 
of six shoes pitched. His opponent and 
the other players lifted the new champion 
on their shoulders and carried him around 
the courts as the crowd wildly shouted and 
cheered. 

True sportsmanship was displayed in all 
the games of the tournament and Holz- 
hauer seemed about as well pleased to see 
Miller win as he could have been if he 
had won himself. Delaware County won 
second prize last year and Championship 
this year. Holzhauer says Saratoga is due 
to win first next year. Let all the other 
counties take notice. During the whole 
tournament Miller only lost three games, 
two of these to Pooler. He lost his other 





TABLE A. 


Summary Scores of the Contestants—Prellminary Tournament 


Pct. 
Name City County W. L. Pts. R. OR. SP. OP. R,. 
1. A. H. Holzhauer, So. Glens Falls, Saratoga 13 2 361 172 30 456 204 .377 
2. A. J. Pooler, Adams, Jefferson 13 2 356 160 31 454 219 .352 
3. Clarence Ingraham, Norwich, Chenango 11 4 #336 150 19 526 275 .285 
4. William Miller, Walton, Delaware 10 5 361 161 23 490 271 .328 
5. Deforest Brain, Randolph, Cattaraugus 10 5 337 146 22 472 231 .310 
6. Stanley Drumm, Schenectady, Schenectady 9 6 312 121 10 468 258 .258 
7. Harvey S. Colegrove, Livonia, Livingston 9 6 321 127 22 482 292 .263 
8 Roy Moore, Canton, St. Lawrence 8 7 324 148 26 466 262 .318 
9. Rossie Barber, DeRuyter, Madison 8 7 272 108 7 468 306 .232 
10. Dell Hughes, Elmira, Chemung 7 8 285 130 17 512 310 .251 
11. Harold C. Forbes, Gloversville, Fulton 7 8 284 135 19 548 340 .246 
12. Maurice Weller, Wellsville, Allegany 7 8 253 112 10 474 313 .236 
13. Case Patten, Westport, Essex 3 12 203 8 5 472 344 .169 
14. L. H. McCluen, Trumansburg, Seneca 2 13 246 110 7 480 355 .229 
15. Thos. Hosenfeit, Odessa, Schuyler 2 13 226 77 1 492 364 .156 
16. L. H. Taylor, Gianesville, Wyoming 1 14 237 96 8 504 370 .190 
Totals 120 120 4714 2033 257 7764 4714 .287 
Preliminary Totals State Fair 1926 120 120 4695 1703 185 8192 4695 .208 
TABLE B. 
Final Tournany nt 
Pct. 
Prize Name W. L. Pts. R. DR. SP. OP. R. 
$50. 1 William Miller a 1 111 44 7 152 79 .288 
40. 2 A. H. Holshauer 4 1 116 63 12 160 73 «.394 
30. 3 Clarence Ingraham 3 2 105 49 6 170 101 .288 
20. 4 A. J. Pooler 3 2 99 50 10 150 89 .333 
10. 5 Deforest Brain 1 4 88 48 3 172 #121 #.279 
5. 6 Staniey Drumm 1] 5 69 39 3 156 125 .250 
Totals 15 15 588 293 41 960 588 .328 
Final Tournament 1926, 50 pt games. Totilas 15 15 1222 469 46 2076 1222 .226 
RESULT OF GAME TO PLAY OFF FOR STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
William Miller 1 0 50 2 4 64 .391 
A. H. Holzhauer it) 1 32 «21 2 & -328 


Grand Totals 
Grand Totals 


Grand Totals—Tournament State Fair 1924 


Tournament State Fair 1927 
Tournament State Fair 1926 
Grand Totals—Tournament State Fair 1925 


135 135 5302 2326 298 8724 5302 .267 
135 135 5917 2172 233 10268 5917 .212 
190 190 6210 2028 178 113026210 .179 
99 99 3328 552 23 7096 3328 .077 


Key: W. Games won; L. Games lost; Pts. Points made; R. Ringers; DR., Double 
ringers; SP., Number of shoes pitched; OP., Points made by opponents; Pct. R., Per- 


centage of ringers made to shoes pitched. 





25 point game, It had also been agreed 
that in case of a tie for first place one 
so point game was to be played to decide 


50 | 
the championship. In case of ties for 


ther places the total number of points 
made by each contestant should decide the 
place and prize won 

When the finals were finished Miller 
had lost his game to Pooler and Holz- 


Miller which 


hauer had lost one game to 


Miller and Holzhauer tied for first 

and the championship Ingraham 

irded ird place and prize over 

Pooler although ich had won. three 
d lost two because Ingraham had 

105 points and Pooler only 99 points. This 
being 6 points behind lost Pooler $10 in 
e? y and left him fourth. Last 


of Chemung 
lost out 
se had 12 points 


h Rose 
but also 


Pooler tied wi 
third place 


because Re 


ice 
the more Intense excitement reigned 
when Miller and Holzhauer stepped on the 
court to play the deciding game for the 


$so prize gold medal honor of 
\ ne the Championship. Not a sound 
was heatd as each delivered his shoes but 
as the shoes landed near the opposite peg 
and the result was announced the crowd 
yelled and cheered for the man they de- 
sired to win. Holzhauer made the first 
point, then Miller made 6 points in the 
next three ringings. Miller missed the peg 
in the fifth inning and Holzhauer pitched 
1 double ringer making him seven points 


and the 


in all. He then held the lead until the 
nincteenth inning when they stood 23 
points each Miller then won 4 pornts 


game to Colegrove by only one point. 
Holzhauer also lost only three games be- 
fore his defeat for the championship one 


game to Pooler and two to Miller. Pooler 
seems to have been able to defeat the 


winners of the first two places but unable 
to get better than fourth place for him- 
self. 

While the records were being checked 
that no mistakes had been 
made, Mr. Eastman, Editor of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST spoke entertainingly to the 


over to see 


crowd. He invited anyone that had any 
suggestion to make in reference to the 
management and handling of future tour- 
naments to write to him. 


As soon as the report was ready with 
a few well chosen words, Mr. Eastman, 
in behalf of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., pub- 
lisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, who 
donated the prize, presented Mr. Miller 
with a beautiful emblematical gold medal 
suitably engraved and the $50 first prize 
in crisp new bills. He also presented the 
other prizes to the different winners as 
the writer read the record cach had made 
in the tournament. Just after the prizes 
were awarded a little before 4 o’clock the 
clouds began to gather and rain began to 
fall in torrents but the tournament was 
over. 

This is the third consecutive year that 
there has been a tie in games for the 
championship, showing how keen the com- 
petition has been. 

The best game this year was pitched by 
Pooler in which he made 25 points, 11 


ringers, 4 double ringers, 78.6% in pitch, 
ing 14 shoes in his game with Barber, 

From the time the games started in thy 
morning until they closed at night the 
Space around the courts was crowded, g 
number cranning their necks to watch the 
games and frequently some one would re 
mark that was the greatest horseshog 
pitching he had ever seen. 

I wish to express my especial appreciae 
tion to Professor N. M. Connolly, Prine 
pal of School, Adams, New York who wag 
the alternate from Jefferson County ang 
Hevry Pollma, Albion, New York, for the 
many valuable services they rendered ig 
assisting me with the records. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
HE Center Hall Fair, of Center 
County, was held the last week of 
August with a fine display of fruits, vege 
tables and grains and the attendance wag 
very good. 

Ground is being fitted for wheat sceding 
which will not be done to any extent be 
fore the tenth of September on account of 
fly damage. Many farmers are applying 
lime to the soil seeded to wheat, as hag 
been the custom in this section for years, 
to maintain a good growth of clover, 
Wheat is not yielding nearly as well as 
last year, nor is the grain as nice and 
plump as usual, on many farms. Oats 
are lighter in weight than early indicae 
tions pointed, but the yield is fair. 

Second cutting of alfalfa has been made, 
and the second growth of clover on hay 
fields is the best for some years so that 
some clover seed may be made to furnish 
the high priced seed which has been bought 
for several years past. 

The pear crop is the best of all fruits, 
except apples which are grown to a 
greater extent, though they are only a 
little over half a crop. 

An inspection tour of big potato grows 
ers was made by a number of farmers on 
the 3oth of August to fields in Snyder, 
Union and Northumberland counties, 
Threshing is being done as rapidly as the 
rigs can get around to do the job, as silo 
filling will soon begin. Potatoes are being 
sprayed weekly by many growers who are 
able to keep vines green, while unsprayed 
ones are dying off rapidly of blight or 
else potatoes are done growing. Many of 
the rural schools opened on the last Mons 
day of August. Prices: old corn ig $1.15, 
new wheat, $1.30, new oats, 40c, potatoes, 
$1 to $1.25, apples soc to $1.—J. N. G. 





More Respect For Farm Labor 

UST a few words in regard to the 

Farm Labor Problem. I have the 
impression that there are a lot of good 
men working in the towns and cities 
that would be glad to get out on the 
farms with their families, but for a sort 
of social stigma attached to farm labor. 
Why farm labor should be given the 
very lowest position on the social lad- 
der is hard to say, but if farmers want 
more help and better help they should 
do something about it. 

It may be that in the past farmers 
needed men with strong backs and 
weak minds, but that is hardly the sit- 
uation today, for farmers need men with 
well trained minds as well as strong 
bodies. A farmer can hardly be with 
his help all of the time, and it is easy 
to see what an ignorant man might do 
to a valuable machine, or even to a val- 
uable team of horses, if he had no idea 
of what it should be able to do. 

The Grange and Farm Bureau should 
take up this matter and try to give farm 
labor some degree of respect and con- 
sidcration.—E. G. R., New York. 


The state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca, N. Y., has courses on agricul- 
ture that may be studied by mail at 
home free of charge. Those interested 
may get complete information by writ- 
ing to the college. 
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Some Valuable Pamphlets from 
Commercial Firms 


N addition to the usual catalogues and 

price lists which are commonly put 
out by commercial firms a large number of 
such firms have published bulletins or 
pamphlets which contain information of 
considerable value. Many discoveries by 
experiment stations and state colleges are 
commercialized and make avilable to the 
public by commercial firms. Of course 
these firms are interested to a large extent 
in the advertising which they get from 
these bulletins and yet there is a definite 
change in the attitude of commercial firms 
toward their patrons in that they have 
come to feel whatever benefits their 
patrons will ultimately benefit them. A 
few of the interesting and valuable book- 
lets which are available simply on request 
are as follows: 


Booklets of Interest to Dairymen 

How to Milk for Bigger Profits, The Latest 
Development in Cream Separators, The Empire 
Book of Better Water Systems. Published by: 
Empire Milking Machine Co., Dept. 4, Humboldt 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

The Dairy Herd. Published by: Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

The following Cattle Clubs publish a number 
ef bulletins and booklets giving information 
about their respective breeds. Ayrshire Breed- 
ers Cattle Club, Brandon, Vt., American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23rd Street, New York 
City, American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, 
N. H., Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders Assn., 
Beloit, Wis., Holstein Friesian Breeders Assn., 
Delevan, Wis. 

How to speed farm stock to markets, Dollars 
and Cents Results, How to Make Money with 
Linseed Oil Meal. Published by: Linseed Meal 
Educational Committee, 1128 Union Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 

Dairy Wrinkles, The Home Cow Doctor. Pub- 
lished by: Dairy Association, Inc., Lydonville, 

t 


Molasses As Food for Horses and Cattle. Pub- 
lished by: J. S. Biesecker, 59 Murray Street, 
New York City. 
Jamesway Book. Published by: JameS Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. 793, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


“Booklets of Interest to Fruit and Crop 
Growers” 
The Soil and Its Tillage. Published by: Cut- 
away Harrow Co., Higganum, Connecticut. 
Pamphlets on Fertilizing Vegetable Crops. 
Published by: Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa 
tional Bureau, 57 William Street, New York 


City 
Solvay Lime Book. Published by: 
Sales Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y 


Letter Potatoes, Better Grapes and Hay, Better 


Solvay 





Muck Crops. Published by: Potash Importing 
~orporation of America, 10 Bridge Street, New 
City 
American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany publishes a number of bookiets which can 
be secured from local dealers selling their 
products 
Bulletins on all Common Crops. Published by: 
l Barrett Co., New York City. 
Spray Schedules. Published by: Sun Oil Co., 
Spray Oil Dept., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bigger Profits from Spraying. Published by: 


B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. 12, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 
I 


ertilizers to Fit Your Needs. Published by: 


International Agricultural Chemical Corporation, 
Dept. F., 61 Broadway, New York City. 
Fertility in Truc Farming, Fertilizing Al- 
falia, Fertilizing Sugar Beets, Fertilizing Clover, 
Fertilizing Cabbage, Fertilizing Beans, How 
Much Fertilizer, Fertilize Your Tomatoes, Fer- 
tilizing Hay and Pasture, The Farm Pendulum 


Swings to the East, Fertilizing Corn, Fertilizing 
Potatoes, The Economy of Mixed Fertilizer, Fer- 
tilizing Oats Pays, Better Pickles with Fertilizer, 
Fertilizing Buckwheat, Using Fertilizer with 

anure for Vegetables, Fertilizer for Onions, 
A More Profitable Wheat Crop, Getting a Stand 
ef Alfalfa, Fertilizers for the General Farm, 
Fertilizers for the Dairy Farm, How to Apply 
Fertilizer, Commercial Fertilizers—What They 
Are and What They Do, Fertilizers for Sweet 
Potatoes, Where the Milk-Check Dollar Goes, 
What the Farm Dollar is Worth To-day, Farm- 
ing Without Manure, Fertilizers for the Garden 
and the Lawn, Why Not Feed Her at Home, 
Fertilizers for Burley Tobacco, Beginning the 
Use of Fertilizer, Some Fertilizer Questions 
Answered, Fertilizers for Dark Tobacco, Better 
Silage, Horse Sense and Farm Labor, Higher 
Wages for the Dairy Farmer. Published by 
the Soil Improvement Committee, 616 Investment 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


“Booklets Dealing with Horses” 

‘Walsh Harness Book. Published by: James M. 
Walsh Co., Dept. 1514, 123 Grand Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Horse Book E. Published by: W. J. Young 
Inc. 579 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Booklets of Interest to Poultrymen” 

Full-O-Pep Poultry Book. Published by: 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, III. 

_ Poultry Equipment and _ Ventilation. Pub- 
lished by: James Manufacturing Co., Ft. Atkin 


Helps. Published by: I. Putnam, 
> 227 B, Elmira, N. Y. 

Blue Hen Book of Brooder Facts Published 
: Laneaster Manufacturing Co., 880 E. Janet 
St. Lancaster, Pa. 


“Booklets About the Control of 
Rodents” 


, Book on Rats and Mice. Published by: Virus 

a Dept. 59, 121 W. 15th Street, New York 
y. 

Leaflet 150. 


mid Published by: American Cyana- 


Sales Co., 511 5th Ave., New York City. 
“Booklets Dealing with Farm 
Mechanics” 


Land Development D i 
Pub! shed by: 3 Mar. 


913 Mar- 


with Hercules 
Hercules Powder Co., 
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On the heights of contentment .. . 


MODERN smokers have in Camel 
such tobaccos and blending as were 
never offered in cigarettes before, 
regardless of price. Camels may be 
had everywhere—because they please 
the taste of smokers everywhere. 
Money cannot buy choicer tobaccos 
than you get in this famous cigarette, 
and the blend is so mellow and smooth 
that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose 


to light. 


The producers of Camel, the coun- 
try’s largest tobacco organization, 


R. J. 


© 1927 


known before. 


concentrate all their purchasing and 
manufacturing resources in this one 
brand of cigarettes. Into it goes their 
undivided pride and skill to produce 
such a smoke as the world has never 


The result of Camel’s quality is its 
leadership among cigarettes. Modern 
smokers, won by its choice tobaccos, 
by its ever-dependable taste and fra- 
grance, have awarded it first place. 


You’re invited to modern smoking 


enjoyment. 


**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY. WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








ket Street, Wilmington, Del. 

Plans for Concrete Farm Bidg., Published by: 
Portland Cement Association, 33 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Safest and Best by Test. Published by: J. B. 
Colt Co., 30 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 


Miscellaneous 


Financing the Farmer. Published by: Federal 
Land Banks, Springfield, Mass. 


Rugs of Practical Beauty. Published by: 
Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum Division, 1012 
Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Litmus Test Papers Furnished bya The 
Holden Co. Inc., Dept. 520, Peoria, Ill. 

Asbestos 


A Spark May Cause a Flame. Published by: 
Shingle, Slate and Sheeting Co., Ambler, Pa. 





New Jersey Has New Guernsey 
Record 


] AST year Mr. A. Heywood McAlpin 
4 of Convent, N. J., bought a purebred 
Guernsey cow from Mr. Charles Bos- 
worth of Springfield, Mass. The cow re- 


mained on Mr. Bosworth’s farm until she 
completed her record but since the owner- 
ship of the cow changed to New Jersey 
before the test was started, New Jersey 
gets the credit for the new world’s cham- 
pion Guernsey in Class BBB. The cow, 
Bosworth Field Evelyn, finished a 305 day 
record with a record of 11,006.4 pounds 
of milk and 608.6 pounds of butter fat. 





Some Sheep Pointers 
(From Farmers’ Bulletin 840) 


Lambs and wool are in strong de- 
mand and prospects are good for profit 
in raising sheep on the farm. 

Several million acres of land in the 
United States which produce good 
summer feed for sheep are not graz- 
ed at present. 

Sheep raising does not require ¢x- 


pensive or heavy labor, but does re+ 
quire study and continuous attention. 

Early fall is the best time to start a 
flock. Good grade ewes and a pure- 
bred ram are the best for beginners. 

The beginner may acquire experience 
with less than 20 ewes, but for economy 
of time and fencing, and to assure pro- 
per care, flocks of 60 or more ewes are 
better. 

In most cases lambs are most profit- 
able if made ready for market at about 
four months, weighing 65 to 75 pounds. 

Unless the flock has a very large 
territory to range over it is necessary, 
to make divisions of the pasture or to 
use seeded forage crops. This permits 
the change of grazing ground necessary, 
to insure the health and thrift of the 
lambs. 





High priced protein feeds mean that wé 
should grow more alfalfa and clover. 
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“Could you tell us how we can locate the 
mair pring from among several and how 
to find it the amount of the fall so we 
could install a ram to pump water several 
hundred feet aw with some ralse Al- 
though a br k runs fror the springs, the 
ground is nearly level.""—F. S., New York. 
] KNOW ! ‘ \- 
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You can th é ll you 
have by means f an rdinary carpen r's 
level. You shtuld have at 1 I fcet 
of fall and from two to six gallons of 
water a minute from the sprin I sug 
gest that you obtain ram catalogues from 


concern F. G. B. 
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several 


A Substitute for Corn Silage 


isking your opinion with regards to 
rop to raise in a substitute for corn 
‘ silo filler. In St. Lawrence County we 
have had quite a bit of experience with 
ralsing corn for that purpose and of tate 
years it does not mature as seasons are too 
short So if a crop could be raised as a 
substitute and mature, | would very much 
Iike to know.—E. A. B., New York. 
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Results With 
Ration 





t! work 


perimental purposes. The management 
hoped that results would be equal to those 
secured under the old plan, but were 
agreeably surprised to find that slightly 

tter egg production was secured and at 
the same time body weight was maintained. 


[he new ration is composed of three 


parts: (1) dry mash, (2) wet mash, (3) 
hard grain. It may be well to note that 
oyster shell, grit, dry mash and fresh, 


clean water are available at all times. 


The Farmingdale Mash Formula 
for Laying Stock 


300_Ibs. Yellow Corn Meal 
250 lbs. Wheat Bran 
100 Ibs. Red Dog Flour 
100 lbs. Ground Rolled Oats 
100 Ibs. Alfalfa Leaf Meal 
100 Ibs. Meat Scrap (50% protein) 
50 lbs. Dried Milk. 
Total, 1,000 Ibs., plus 14% of salt. 
Wet Mash 
Four pounds of Farmingdale dry mash 
ver 100 birds moistened with water, fed 


Hard Grain Formula 


cracked, and 


( ach d ( rn, or ly or pat 
part whole. 
Fed in troughs, once a day, preferably 


one hour before sunset. 

Pullets which have begun to lay may be 
fed this ration, but it is advisable to feed 
hard grain owing stock two or three 
ence has indicated 
that it is easier to get birds up in weight 
BEFORE they begin to lay than it is to 


to gt 


times each day, as exper 


try to fatten birds after egg production 
has started 
D. H. HORTON, Head Department 


of Poultry Husbandry. 


Everything in Its Place 


A aaa 


for everything and every- 


its place” is a good motto 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


How to Bring Several Springs Together---Substitutes for Corn Silage 


ments. The man who is well supplied 
with wrenches, spare bolts and count- 
less other needful tools and miscellane- 
ous pieces of equipment will find little 
joy in his possessions if he must spend 
more time in searching over his premises 
for the desired article than in using it 
after it is found. 

A place for each class of tools and 
parts should be provided in the work 
shop or tool house and care taken to 
return each article to its place immed- 
iately after using. By this method val- 
uable time can be saved and much “eed- 
less work and annoyance prevented — 
Gl. & 

Editors Note—We have a friend who 
worked on a farm where the owner in- 
sisted that every tool be put in its place 
after it was used. The owner told his 
men that he would find no fault if they 
travelled clear across the farm to put a 
tool back after using it but that he would 
fire the man who left a tool lying around 
after he had finished with it. Perhaps 
this was going too far. We would be 
glad to get your experiences in keeping 
the tools where they can be found whca 
they are needed. It certainly is more 
tiring to be annoyed hunting for tools 
than it is to do the work after tucy are 
found. 


Hiring Sheep Out to Pasture 


| have been wondering If you could tell 
me what the rule is for pasturing sheep. Is 
it so much a head or do they let the pasture 
by the acre? How much per head or how 
much an acre? | have pasture but do not 
know how much to charge for it.—Mrs. E. 
J. M., New York. 

N New York pasture is rented 

both by the acre and by the head—no 
doubt more sheep pasture is let by the 
acre or ficld than in any other way. It 
really would make very little difference 
if one could be sure that the pasture would 
be kept fully stocked with the desired num- 


State 





ber of head. The value of a sheep pasture, 
of course, depends on its carrying capacity, 
I figure that 75 cents a season per ewe 
(and her lamb) is a fair price for sheep 
pasture—$1.00 per season is not exorbit- 
ant for a well-fenced, well-watered good 
pasture. It takes a lot of land, in a dry 
season to pasture 100 ewes with their lambs 
and to furnish adequate feed to keep their 
lambs growing. Some land provides two 
or three times the feed other land will. 
We have rented out considerable sheep 
pasture in years past—$2.00 an acre was 
the maximum—it has to be quite good to 
be worth that. 

I would suggest that you have some exe 
perienced sheepman with a sense of values 
for such things, look your pastures over 
and tell you what they will carry in sheep 
—you can determine then what they are 
worth—the demand will have considerable 
to do in arriving at the price per head 
you can figure on. You are fortunate in 
the fact that there are a good many sheep 
in your section. 


Do Not Overstock Pastures 


You do not want your pastures overe 
stocked as it will injure its future carry- 
ing capacity. If you knew of some ree 
liable man with a flock of sheep of known 
size, it would be better to rent the pasture 
to him than to let some one have it that 
would overstock and do you a lot of 
damage as well as perhaps bring disease 
on it and prevent future renting for a 
time. The pasture for sheep will be worth 
more if cut in two fields—making it pos- 
sible to change the sheep every week or ten 
days and rest the pasture and give the 
sheep fresh feed—a shower will start the 
grass on the vacant side and give it a 
chance. Such a pasture will carry more 
sheep and keep them better—therefore 
vould be worth more. The main trouble 
with a lot of land adapted to sheep pase 
ture is that it is not fenced. 

—Mark J. SmitH. j 


Raising Bumper Crops Without Farm Manure 


for every farmer particularly in con- 
nection with small tools and imple- 
know how my own costs compared with 
theirs So we started a complete set of 
yunts with the help of the College and 
y have shown us so much about our 


ire planning to continue 
boy, Willard, 
High School has 


for two yez 


s that we 
My 
finished 


ng this work 


youngest 
10 recently 
irs. 

Another line along which we reccived 
[ rmation is in the certification 
We usually grow about 


1 lot of inks 


»f small grains. 
» acres of forward wheat, 30 acres of 
Cornellian oats some alfalfa barley and 
out 14 acres of a mixture of oats, peas 
nd barley for the cows on the other 
farm. Most of the grain is certified by 
the Cooperative Seed Certification Asso- 
n and is sold for seed 
We grow about 28 acres of potatoes 
| ] w 4 ( of certified 
‘ ] \\ f¢ 1 ¢ it ft extra 
| care t 1 to certify them 
S t) 1 i vell as the small 
of work 1 v to certify the 
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fac derabl nount of hay is 
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] rs wh hipped in carlots 
M ! 11 1 no experience in farm 
u | they moved n this place. I 
11 how sh ked it and she re- 
1 that altl hl health has not been 
cially good for several years, that 
to the farm was in no way re- 
ponsible for it and the only thing which 
he did not like was that she could not do 
hat she considered her share of the work. 


Hervey, as already mentioned, was re- 
ntly married and lives on the adjoining 
rm. He graduated from the New York 

State College of Agriculture with the class 
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This is the 
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(Contmued from page 3) 
when we bought the place,” said Mr. For- 
ward, “and as the buildings were equipped 
for it, decided that we would keep 
them for a while. In discussing this same 
problem, Hervey said “it seems a little 
hard to keep when potatoes and other crops 
are paying so well and our farm ac- 
counts show that they are paying too so 
we are keeping them. 

“We sort of tried to stecr Willard away 
from the farm due to the fact that he is 
slightly lame from an attack of infantile 
paralysis.” said Mr. Forward. “However, 
he studied agriculture in the High school 
at Marecllus. He was very enthusiastic 
about the work there and we feel that he 
learned a great deal that will be of help 


we 


ot 
yet 


to him. He does not feel that he wants to 
work inside and so I guess he intends to 
stay on the farm with us. 

Mr. Ward also mentioned to me that 


Mr. Forward was quite an experimenter. 
In discus Hervey said, “Its al- 
right to experiment to a certain extent. 
The Experiment Stations can tell you what 
to do to get certain results, but probably 
it is impos for them to tell if it will 
pay under average farm conditions. At 
the same time we learn many things from 
experimenting. If we succeed in making 
money, the practices are adopted by other 
people while if we lose money we are the 
ones that suffer from it.” 


ing this, 


sible 


Along this line I was interested to know 
that Mr. Forward has bought a small com- 
bine which will be delivered this summer. 
This type of machine which cuts and 
threshes the grain at the same operation 
has become fairly popular in the middle 
west but so far as I know, none are in 
operation in New York State. Mr. For- 
ward, however, is thoroughly convinced 
that it is practical. “I took a trip into 
Pennsylvania,” he said, “to see one or two 


of them in operation. We have been 


threshing from the fields for several years 
and had good success with them so I 
do not see any reason why a small come 
bine will not be of value to us.” 

Mr. Forward has also experimented with 
the use of dust on potatoes. “The prine 
cipal reasons,” said Mr. Forward, “why 
we tried dust is the fact that water sup- 
ply is somewhat of a problem with us. 
It would be necessary for us to pump all 
the water with a hand pump and draw it 
for a considerable distance. I am rather 
of the opinion that spraying would kill 
flea beetles better than dust. However, we 
have secured good results from dusting 
and plan to keep on with it.. 

Mr. Forward is a believer in specializa- 
tion. “I would not be surprised,” he said, 
“if the time will come when farmers who 
are not particularly well located for grow- 
ing potatoes will not even grow them for 
their own use. It is hard for a man to 
plant them by hand and compete with the 
farmer who does all these operations by 
machinery as we do. We even went so 
far at one time to invest a considerable 
amount of money in a machine that was 
to pick up potatoes and bag them. That 
was one of the experiments that lost us 
some moncy. It would seem that it should 
work on fields that are not stony. Hows 
ever, it did not prove successful enough 
for us to use it very much.” 

The results Mr. Forward has attained 
after many years as a worker in the city 
raises an interesting question and this i8 
it. Does the man who starts farming with 
little or no experience make so much bettef 
use of the information and help that are 
available that he prospers more than the 
man who has always lived on a farm? We 
would not like to admit that this is s% 
yet we do thoroughly believe that a large 
majority of successful farmers believe if 
and profit by their State College of Agris 
culture and the Farm Bureau. 
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Vanquishing the Disagreeable Tasks 


Specialists and Home-Makers Tell ‘Tricks of the Trade”’ 


'AKE, for instance, the breakfast 
cereal pan. How long some of us 
take to learn how to handle it. The 
wrong way is to pour a little water into 
it, shove it back somewhere on the 
stove where it often dries out with the 
heat, or, if not, then it boils firmly on 
to the bottom and bakes on the sides. 

Instead, try this way. Fill immedi- 
ately it is emptied with cold water, put 
the lid on and set it away in a cold 
place. If you suspect it is baked on the 
bottom try taking it off the stove a few 
minutes before you dish the cereal. 
This will steam it and further help the 
cleaning process. 

Then for those who bake their. own 
bread. How often we have struggled 
getting the dough off the bread mixer 
after it has dried on. I got so tired 
of this task I hit on the following plan 
of getting myself clear of it. I turned 


the dough all out on the baking board 
and scraped every bit out of the mixer 
then poured in some warm water and 
A minute 


washed it right out at once. 





beauty and a joy forever. 


own kiddies’ Christmas or for the various church and grange fairs and sales held before the holidays. 
doll is 16 inches in height, is made of white Indian head with attractive little patches of applique and costs 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 


thirty-five cents. 
York City. 


or two at this time does the trick easily. 
If I leave it till I get the bread in the 
pans it makes quite a difference and ten 
chances to one if I do that my attention 
is attracted to some other job and the 
vessel is left until the next dishwashing 
comes around. 

Another hard task is to clean baked 
pudding dishes, tapioca especially sticks 
fast. Try turning them upside down in 
a pan of water and setting them on the 
stove to steam during dinner. This 
Saves a lot of scraping.—Flora. 


Tools for Cleaning 


AVE the right tools for the routine 

house cleaning is the advice of the 
New York State college of home eco- 
nomics which says that besides a good 
corn broom for carpets and rough sur- 
faces, a soft hair brush is needed for 
smooth surfaces such as tile, wood, or 
linoleum. Oil mops may be used on yar- 
nished or painted surfaces but should not 
be used on waxed surfaces... For waxed 
flooring, a chemically treated mop may 
take the place of the brush made of hair. 
For polishing waxed floors a weighted 
long-handled brush is necessary and may 
be used for polishing oiled floors as well, 
if it is carefully covered with a piece of 
heavy flannel or woolen carpet. 

A paint brush is better than a whisk 
broom for dusting wicker furniture or 
€arved woodwork. A long handled radia- 
tor brush with the bristles tightly set be 
tween wires is more efficient than the flat 
Wooden-handled _ type. A stiff, long- 
handled brush is also needed for cleaning 
toilet bowls and, of course, should be used 
for nothing else. A soft wall brush is 


Send orders to Embroldery Department, 
Add 25c for one of the Embroidery Books. 


desirable but a cotton flannel bag made 
to fit over the broom is a satisfactory 
substitute. 

The self wringing wet mop, or a mop 
with a mop-wringer attached to the pail 
saves unnecessary stooping and _ saves 
putting the hands into dirty water. A 
long handled dustpan with a firm smooth 
edge is another preventive of backache. 





Polish Silver Without Work 
OURS of hard work spent in polish- 
ing silver can be changed to brief 

minutes by using a bright aluminum kettle. 
The process follows: Fill the kettle partly 
full of water and let it come to a boil, 
then add a teaspoonful of soda and a tea- 
spoonful of salt for each quart of water. 
Put the tarnished silver into the kettle so 
that all of it is covered by water, and in 
a minute of boiling the silver will be 
bright and’clean. The silver then needs 


only to be removed from the kettle, washed 
in hot water, and dried with clean soft 
This 


towels and the cleaning is done. 






method, which is called the electrolytic 
method, does not give the high polish ob- 
tained by rubbing but gives a satiny finish. 
Because the process tarnishes the alum- 
inum, the kettle should be emptied and 
washed as soon as the silver is clean. 
After washing, the kettle may be bright- 
ened by using a little vinegar or by cook- 
ing acid food in it. Experiments have 
proved that this quick method removes 
considerably less of the silver than does 
rubbing, but an occasional polishing with a 
commercial polish is desirable to keep the 
silver from getting a slight yellowish cast. 





Closets Need Air 


EW people neglect to air their houses 
every day, but how many remember 

to air the clothes closets too? Most 
closets get little ventilation, but to keep 
them fresh and free from odors the doors 
should be open as much as possible. 
Closets in bedrooms air out well if left 
wide open at night when the windows are 
open, and may be left open until the house 
is put in order in the morning. It also 
helps to keep the closets in good condi- 
tion if soiled clothes are not put in them. 
Garments should be brushed and shaken 
before they are put away and shoes should 
be aired and dried, to benefit the closets 
and to keep the clothing sweet. Soiled 
clothes should be put into a laundry bag 
or hamper away from the other clothes, 
instead of hanging them next to clean gar- 
ments until wash day comes around. An 
occasional thorough cleaning of the clothes 
closet, will keep it pleasant and fresh. To 
do this, take out all the clothes, put fresh 
paper on the shelves, spray the whole in- 
side with some insecticide to prevent moths 
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Now is a good time to get together toys that need only a little touching up to make them objects of 
These Rough and Ready Play Dolts Nos. 4211, 4212 and 4213 are ideal for your 





or other insects from living there, and 
air it well before the clothes are replaced. 





Varnish Remover 

IX tablespoons cornstarch, 1 quart 
water. Mix and cook to paste. Then 
dissolve 2 tablespoons of lye in %4 cup cold 
water. Mix well with starch and apply 
to furniture or woodwork. Leave two 
to five minutes. Wipe off with-coarse 
cloth then wash furniture or woodwork 
with gasoline or vinegar to neutralize the 


lye—E. B. S. So. Dak. 





Why Not Use Wax? 

HETHER it is for the kitchen lino- 
leum or for a refinished oak dresser, 
wax makes one of the most satisfactory 
and pleasing finishes. Waxed linoleum 
does not require scrubbing. All it needs 
for daily care is to brush it with a dry 
mop, and spilled food or muddy footprints 
can be wiped up easily with a damp cloth. 
If the damp wax is rubbed briskly with a 
dry, soft cloth or 
brush, its polish ®& 
quickly restored, and 
places that receive 
much wear may be re- 
waxed without doing 
over the whole floor. 
Waxed wood floors 
are treated in the 
same way as linoleum, 
anc, if polished oc- 
casionally with a 
weighted brush they 
acquire a soft attrac- 
tive luster. Old furni- 
ture may sometimes be 
renewed by removing 
the paint or varnish 
with a commercial 
paint or varnish re- 
mover and, when the 
wood is clean and dry, 
applying a coat of 
prepared wax. The 
dull glow of the 
waxed wood is pre- 
ferred by many peo- 
ple to the high polish 
of a varnished finish, 
and, for furniture in constant use such as 
a dining room table, it is much easier to 
keep in good condition. Even the kitchen 
work-table may be waxed, for a covering 
of linoleum, firmly cemented on gives a 
surface that takes the place of a bread 
board and that is practically impervious 

to the effects of pots and pans. 






Each 


New 





Prevention of ham souring depends 
chiefly on checking the development of 
the organisms known to be present. To 
do this, prompt and efficient chilling is 
highly effective and a low temperature 
should be maintained until the hams have 
taken up sufficient salt to hold the or- 
ganisms in permanent check. 
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Why don’t you get 
the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha in wash- 
ing and cleaning? 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, 
make clothes cleaner 
more quickly, more 
easily. Saves wear-and- 
tear on you! 


FELS-NAPTHA 






















urers 
801 Rochester Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalama 
ca , Direct to 
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H 65-Page Catalog and directions 15@ 
Basketry Materials j...50 rafla, wooden bases, ehatr 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden oveada, 
rush, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Louis Stoughton Drake, 
inc., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 








THE TROUBLE MAKER 


By 
E. R. EASTMAN 
Send $1.00 and we will mail you 


a copy of this great story of farm 
life. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461, 4th Ave. New York City. 
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COFFEE thatmakes Famous Coffee Makers 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


O housewife can make good coffee 

if the coffee she buys has lost its 
flavor. Any housewife can make 
good coffee from this coffee with the 
flavor roasted im. Try it. There’s 
mo secret process. Just use your 
own good method of making. That 
fragrant aroma, that rich coffee 
taste—your family and guests will 
enjoy them every time you serve 
White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Boston — Chicago — Portsmouth, Va. 
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What Women Were Doing at the Fair 


Once They Go, They Never Want to Miss This Annual Event 


Onondaga—Refinishing Furniture (non- 





competitive ) 
Otseg ( Budget 
Schuy —Con nt Kitchen 
Che 1 5 W i M y Filling! m 
f the State College for Teachers at Al- 
bany, Mrs. H. G. Stapling of Lacona and 
Mrs. Ray Deuel of Manliu 
As it happened the home bu 1 booths 
> ed alongside some very wutiful 
flower ex} nd ¢ e us considerable 
pl ( ] | i} t nie f the 
chict Kh S d to | doing 
a thr g bu S$ was a woman 
\nd so i vas in most departments of 
the fair. In poultry, in cattle, in the horse 
ind dog shows, women <¢ off well with 
entries And the little women, the 
r Project girl t would have done 
your heart § 1 to see them. They were 
busy giving demonstrations on food and 
clothing with all the poise of grown-ups 
or parading forth to hear Commander 
| 1 or i business of their 
i lhe t ad a | t bh s and 
a ee 
i oO (I d f the $ 
d e | 1 Girls 1 ) 
r} 5 ( i - 
! not 


S] 
* é ' a ‘ 
l lat i 
1,’ \" 
cl l N \ \2g 
cu Sen \ ] ( n 
with ‘ bed 
with { > furn 
‘ 1 nm 
ot 5 old 
f 
S il l 
1 l V 
l but cx 
] W n 
in the t 
If vou } eon been t State 
F en ! ] now 
and go with I «is 1 livvers 
to the | ex G .W.H rl 


Making Money from Waste 


Da. 
Products 
oo every bit of grease means a 
1 farm family. I remove mos\ 
¢ ip stock and keep 
it in a dish separate from the other fat. 





"T} > + f oe } } 1, oa rr - 
Anis is used in ish, when warming over 
beef, and st ¢ e used 1 . 

OT « I iat t any d t 1s 
‘ > 
I 1 I p Fat Mm pork, 
sau ’ 1 is placed in a dish to- 
ethe 1 | 
getn i . a Se & 

ce} r in vw I 

. , 

e l water an 

1 C Ihe cake 
¢ ¢ tne 1 onct . . 
of ta 1 » 1s removed and again cov- 


: 
ered with water and boiled, strained, and 


set away to cool. This is repeated for the 
third time, now the cake of fat is much 
whiter. Sometimes I have boiled the fat 
the f i s it only takes a few 


minutes to boil and strain it. Now the 
cake of nice clean fat is removed and 
boiled without any water; now it needs 
watching. When the water is all removed 
it is ready to be strained into a-jar. This 
is drippings and fine for pie crust. It is 
also used in some cookies with a 

Fat from fowls is the best of all. Every 
bit is saved. When dressing a “3 fowl 
the fat is saved out, cut fine, boiled off, 
and strained and kept to be used in place 
of butter in cooking. 

When cooking a too-fat he I skim off 
the fat from the top of the ket tle, and if 
done carefully it needs no boiling off af- 
terwards. 

This is the best fat of all, and I have 
filled a pint jar with fat from one fowl. 
I like it better than butter for most cakes 
and added to the drippings for pie crust 
makes a flakey crust, It is not good for 


fried potatoes but a little added to fried 
steak makes it very rich. 


I buy very little fat although my next 
door neighbor laughs at bothering with 
“grease” and buys her “grease” every 
week from the store. I use what is left 
over in soap, but I don’t have much left 
over.—E, M. F, 


_ 


What Is a Good Home? 

HE needs of different people vary so 

much that a home which just suits 
one family might never do for another. 
rhe measure of a good home is the way 
the particular home meets the special 
needs of the individual family. A family 
which occupies its dining room only at 
meal time may want only the furniture 
and equipment necessary for the three 
meals; but a family which uses the 
dining room as a _ study, and general 
gathering place may want a bookcase, a 
desk and a few easy chairs there, too. 
One room is as good as the other if it 





n s; the needs of the family. Those 
who are out of doors most of the day are 
likely to want quiet spots for reading and 
sewing at home; whereas the people who 
come from office or school may need a 
place to romp, a living room ready for 
impromptu Poblage or a hall that will 
rye as boxing ring as well as a passage 
way. It isn’t the number of rooms or the 
kind of furniture in a house that matters, 
it's the way these things answer the 

1 


s demands for a place to live an 





to share life together. 








The Non-Skid Apron 
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Pattern 2051 cuts ali in one picce, being 
hed on the sides to aliow extra fuliness 
> inserted there. This ts a very practicad 
ern for home use and for church fairs, 
It cuts tm sizes small, medium and 
medium size requires 2 yards of 
nch material. Complete instructions with 
attern, Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
tisk). Add 12c for one of the new 
Fall Fashion Books and send to Pat- 
tern Department, American Agri- 
culturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York 


City. 
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The Pudding Family 


The following recipes are variations of 
the usual corn starch pudding. 


A Corn Starch Custard 


One pint sweet whole milk, 2 cup gran- 
ulated sugar, % teaspoon salt, 2 eggs, I 
scant tablespoon cornstarch, 1 scant table- 
spoon bread flour. Flavor with vanilla. 
Place the milk and sugar in a well but- 
tered frying pan—or basin and when 
thoroughly heated add the blended mixture 
of the salt, the well-beaten eggs, corn- 
starch and flour with two spoonfuls of 
water. Stir continually until well cooked 
(One secret of good foods for children 
or invalids is the long cooked and well 
cooked process.) Turn into custard cups 
to be used warm or cold as desired. Fine 
when eaten cold with rich milk and no 
sugar.—CLArRIcE RAYMOND. 


Cocoa Custard 

Two eggs, 2/3 cup sugar, 1% scant tea- 
spoon salt, 1 scant tablespgon bread flour, 
1 scant tablespoon cornstarch, 2 heaping 
tablespoons cocoa or 1 square chocolate, 
and 1 pint whole rich milk. Put the milk 
in a buttered pan, when thoroughly 
heated add the well beaten eggs, blended 
with 2 tablespoons water, the salt, flour, 
cornstarch and cocoa. Stir continually 
until well cooked. Turn into custard cups 
and serve with thin sweet unsweetened 
cream, flavored with vanilla.—Cvarict 
Ray MOND. 

Bread Pudding 

One cup (heaping) of bread crumbs, 
one pint rich whole milk, 2 eggs, well 
beaten, % cup tiny seedless raisins (well 
stemmed and washed) I scant cup granu 
lated sugar, 1 scant teaspoon salt, butter 
size of an egg (3 tablespoons). Blend 
thoroughly and bake in a moderate oven 
until when tried in the center the knife 
is clear. Have the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a froth and sweetened with on 
heaping tablespoon powdered sugar. Spread 
this meringue over the top and return to 
the oven until set and faintly browned. 

The discarded yolks may be used in a 
tapioca or rice pudding. They can safely 
be kept over a day or two if plz ced in a 
teacup and covered with cold water, cup 
tightly covered and placed in r¢ “se rator 
or a very cool place——CLarice RAYMOND 





Tapioca Pudding 

One cup tapioca, soaked until soft, 1 
pint milk, % teaspoon salt, % cup granu- 
lated sugar, 4 egg yolks well beaten, 2 
egg whites beaten stiff for meringue on 
the top after baking, % cup tiny seedless 
raisins. Blend and bake till done— 
Crarice RAYMOND. 


Rice Pudding No. 1 


One cup cooked rice, % teaspoon salt, 
2/3 cup sugar—granulated, 1 pint whole 
sweet milk, 2 eggs well beaten, % cup 
tiny seedless raisins, stemmed and washed, 
Blend thoroughly. Dot the top of the 
pudding dish with butter and bake until 
done.—CLarice RAYMOND. 


Rice Pudding No. 2 


One cup uncooked rice, well washed, 
1% quarts of milk, % teaspoon salt, 1 
cup sugar. Put into the oven cold (or 
one can warm it quite hot on back of 
range before putting in the oven) but 
it must be stirred often. The oven must 
be more than moderately hot at first. It 
must be stirred thoroughly and often in 
the oven until all the rice is soft and the 
mixture of creamy consistency. This is 
considered a great’ delicacy with many, 
much more than when the eggs are used. 
This takes from two or more hours to be 
well and thoroughly done, a long process. 
“CLARICE RAYMOND. 


Dried Apple and Raisin Pie 


Soak dried apples overnight and cook 
slowly in water until tender. Drain off 
water and to every two cups of apple add 
alf a cup of soaked raisins, a dash of 
tinnamon, one tablespoon of vinegar and 
one cup of sugar which has been mixed 
With one tablespoon of flour. Beat al- 
together, fill pie crust and dot with butter, 
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“FROM COAST. TO COAST 





NEW YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Onconta 
kKome 
Watertown 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 





SAVING MILLIONS 
ON THE NATIONS SHOE BILL 


co-operative purchasing 


JCPENNEYCo [== 








through 

















the reason why J. C. Penney 
Company footwear is fa- 
vored by millions of fami- 
lies — Quality Shoes— plus 
Personal Selection through 
our Conveniently Located 
Stores — plus price-savings 
that are possible only 
thru our extensive co-opera- 
tive purchasing resources. 
For the next Shoes required 
family, whether tirly sandals 

















for your youngest, 
extra strong foot- 
wear for work and 
growing children, 
or dress shoes in 
the newest styles, 
your nearest J. C. 
Penney Company 
Department Store 
offers you many 
exceptional ad- 

















No. 5372 — Both fash- 
ionable and practical 
for the Growing Girl. 
Brown calf Oxford with 
fancy trim. Sensibly 








W. VIRGINIA 








Goods may be 


Blucfield 

Graftoz ordered by mail 
Martinsbure if desired, Send 
Parkersburg check with order 
Welch to nearest store. 


Brad cock 
Bradford 
— ra 885 Stores, com- 
i prising a Nation-wide 
Du Be: . . . 
Preakiie shopping service, pooling 
Greensburg their orders for the Shoes 
Grove Guy required by over 3,000,000 
Hanover eqs ° 
Indiana families—and then buying 
—, that enormous quantity re 
ancas 
Lebanon of footwear asone trant- ..- is:0_ a audy, one 
ogee action! Imagine the de- wearing men’s shoe of Tan 
ead ville Elk with leather sole an 
Monessen mands we can make for half rubber heel. $3.49 
Mount Carmei quality, for high-grade 
Mount Pleasant ° - 
Sher Ramaieanen leathers and skilled workmanship, by your 
Oil City when weplacesuch 
Pittston orders. Imagine 
Pottstown ° 
Shamokin the low prices we 
Sharon — can secure. And, 
Shenandoeh ° 
Sueniiee finally consider 
Titus ville the great econom- 
Uniontown : . 
bros ical service we 
Washington render our cus- 
Way boro a 
Wullammepert No. 5228—Don’t wear tomers by giving 
clumsy shoes. These these important 
e P stylish All Patent Ox- . 
MARY LAND fords have comfortable savings to them! 
Seri t-i . . + 
Frederic $1.93 “Ch SuPPorts. "There, in brief, is vantages. 
NEW JERSEx 
Vineland 
Salem 


JCPENNEYCo 


priced, $2.98 


Write today for 
our illustrated 
“Store News Fall 
Catalog.” It will 
save you money. 























cover with a slashed crust. For the crust 
use 1/3 cup of lard to one third cup of 
flour and ¥g teaspoonful of salt. Cut fat 
into flour, add cold water to make stiff 
dough. Roll and handle lightly to make 
flaky crust—Mrs. M. M. P., N. Y. 

The makin’s of this pie are usually 
available in any farm home. The prelimi- 
nary soaking can be shortened by covering 
the dried fruits with warm water and set- 
ting on the back of the range to warm up 
gradually. 


Bread Pudding 


One cup bread crumbs, 1 cup cracker 
crumbs and 1 of any other kind of left 
over cake crumbs, soak together in 1 cup 


of milk, % cup of sugar, 1 small lump 
of butter, 1 cup of currants and raisins 


mixed with % cup of cocoanut and a 
pinch of salt, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon of cinna- 
mon or nutmeg. First mix sugar and 
beaten egg, add butter, mix again. Then 
add cinnamon, currants and raisins. Mix 


well and bake in a moderate oven one 
hour.—V. M. M., New York. 

To avoid having dry bread pudding the 
condition of the cruinbs must be con- 


sidered. If very dry, more milk for soak- 
ing is necessary than for fresh crumbs. 
Covering the dish during baking will also 
help to conserve the moisture in the 
pudding. 

Baked Bananas 


Fill baking dish half full of sliced 
bananas. Sprinkle one half cup of brown 
sugar over bananas. Scald 2 cups milk 
in double boiler. Pour it gradually over 
I cup sugar into which you have beaten 
I egg and 2 tablespoons flour. Mix well. 
Return to double boiler and cook until it 
thickens, stirring constantly. Then pour 
the mixture over the bananas in the bak- 
ing dish and bake until brown.—Mrs. 
Cc. D. W. 

This recipe may be varied by baking 
the bananas and then when serving pour 
over them the custard which has been 
cooked and cooled. 


Banana Pudding 
Slice well ripened bananas in a dish— 
first a layer of the bananas, then cover 


with whipped cream flavored with vanilla. 
Repeat until the desired amount is fixed. 


Set in cool place until ready to serve— 
Crarice RAYMOND. 

Here is a quickly 
dessert. 


nude and hearty 
Raisin Pie 

One half cupful each of sugar, sour 
milk and chopped raisins, one beaten egg, 
one half teaspoon each of salt and cinna- 
mon and two teaspoonfuls of vinegar. Mix 
well in order given and bake with two 
crusts—Mrs. R. C. DL. 

This is a very uscful recipe to have on 
hand at any season of the year since raisins 
may always be kept. 





A Scholarship Supper 


HE Women’s Club of the town de 

cided to show the High School stus 
dents that they were, interested in the 
scholarship which they attained. So at the 
end of the term, as a joyous surprise, the 
women invited all whose term average wa$ 
ninety or over, to a banquet at the Wom- 
an’s Club House. A bountiful supper was 
served by the ladies, and an entertaining 
program followed. It proved a great 
stimulus to the young folks.—E. D. Y. 
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The Girl I Left Behind Me 


R. Eastman and G. D. (George Duff) Eastman 


him. Perhaps in stuck to the job, determined that, if they 
I n events th did not actually throw her out, she would 





\ 1 d at or at least stay out her term. 

hav fi while, the younger children took 

long afte and some of the older ones ad- 

| W i grit ¢ ted down, so she man- 

{ ( | off worry along. Mary was one of 

’ W ‘ nd that take their work very seri- 

1 u tory, ously. She wanted to uplift and reform 

the East Windsorites—a hopeless task, but 

George wouldn't work. He Mary was young, you know—so she or- 

hills with an old gun fol- ganized a singing school with herself as 

three half starved ‘houn’ teacher and tried to teach those who came 

He tr 1 a little and stole to sing. I pause here, boy, to say that 

tl nity came. George Mary could sing. I have heard some of 

He these newfangled singers and I have also 

the d when driven heard real singers in my time. Singers 

hur or lack of clothes, so who went to your very soul and carried 

1 to hire him ! I remem- you away to the land of dreams. Well, 

f | hing n mall brother, Mary Brown sang like that, and George 

ht, when none of us Romans, the illiterate son of East Wind- 

11 ! he back of sor, was particularly susceptible to music, 

buck sheep that Father owned. and hearing Mary sing, fell in love with 
1 t { d by ] r 

t ! t was “Now up to this t Romans had been 

| | l th th nely a to si Is and all that per- 

} 1 f ] ind { ed ! cto In this, he was no dif- 

p. ¢ was ferent f 1 his neighbors for one of the 

how from the top of the strong cl istics of Ignorance is its 


Who Wrote Which Part? 


S beens serial which starts on this page was written several years ago by G. 


I 


League News) and E. R. Eastman, author of “The Trouble Maker’ 


). Eastman (George Duff, the well known writer for the Dairymen’s 
>and now 


Editor of American Agriculturist. The main fundamentals of the story are 


true < 


part 
sure 
count 


symp 


und some of the leading characters actually lived, under different names. 
of the friends who have read this story and who know both “Editor 


and “George Duff”, have been unable to tell which one wrote the first 


ind which the second. Can you tell? Whether you can or not, we are 
you will enjoy this tale by writers who grew up and lived in a back 
ry neighborhood and whose writings always show a knowledge of and 
athy with farm people and their problems. 

















1 f \ her t e, | icr set hatred of Learning The poor whites 
to drawing frozen manure. were perfectly satisfied in being ‘poor 
1 not come | easily so whites’. In George’s childhood there had 
iht out a very high strung been one or two half hearted attcmpts to 
ther’s, backed her against the make him go to school but they had all 
1 tickled her in the belly with a ended in failure, so he had attained man- 
ure ¢ inlv did come hood without the ability cither to read or 
1 ly for poor wr , 
lat r har pened arout 1 just then “One night after singing school, Gt orge, 
t} tuation and who had been a regular attendant since he 
| foot race be- had first come and heard Mary sing, got 
m and George in which George, up courage to ask Mary if he might see 
1 1, her to her | ding place, Mary, letting 
! his faults and pranks, her desire to do ‘missionary work’ over- 
5 le fellow. He come her 1 pathy to 1 whites 
11 ill E « nted, so t 
x { fran pen f tl] 
thor Th ] 
Mary f her of 5 d 
f to East tl 1 f 1 s dwelling especially on 
t h t r term of how 1 i s not to be able to read 
still | ry anxious to please so 
! d ti agreed readily with all the ‘school mam’ 
fine | ng said, and before they parted he asked her 
Windsot nd obtained permission to come to school. 
h ideals Mary did not have much confidence that 
fay r tl he w lly come and she hoped that 
| l 1 he w for she had heard something 
i { their thrift ubout his reputation and her troubles in 
to teach school. In school were already about all she could 
to her = stand. 
ny other young “The teacher's hopes were, however, 
i sil he had notions of doomed to disappointment, for when she 
d tO came » scl 1 the next morning, she 
d Romans there standing awkwardly 
1 th days near the old stove. She rang the bell, call- 
ty to ed the school to semblance of order, lent 
dults George a first reader, and showed him 
Is. In the where he might sit. School was off for 
I, the percentage of another day. The teacher called a class 
1al element was large f little first graders to the recitation bench 
is of the b, the and began the monotonous and rather 
1 to “board around”. Imagine hopeless task of teaching them to read. 
Mary Brown eating and sleep- Hearing a disturbance in the rear of the 
f the squalid holes of East room, she looked up in time to see Bill 
r! The school would have been a Guilbert throw a big, wet paper spit ball 
for a piratical sea captain to dis- which flattened itself squarely upon the 


to say nothing of a young inex- nose of Sam Clark. The usual pandemon- 
{ girl. but she was gritty and she ium had started. Mary was about to 


reprimand Bill, when she was rudely ine 
terrupted by George Romans who ‘Lowed 
that Bill better not do that again’. Bill’s 
reply to this was very expressive. He 
placed a thumb in each ear and waged his 
hands insultingly towards George. Well, 
what happened next was no sight for wo- 
men or children. Romans leaped over the 
seats and struck at Bill and a fight was 
on which they still tell about in these parts, 
Both of them were men grown, both were 
big and powerful, and both had any amount 
of courage. They fought for nearly an 
hour, and when they were through, that 
school room was a hard looking sight! 
Many seats were smashed and there was 
blood enough around to make it look like 
a slaughter house. George had done what 
he set out to do; he had given Bill a lick- 
ing which he much needed and which he 
would not soon forget. Both of them 
were sorry looking specimens. After a 
while, Mary, who had the Puritan courage 
as well as Puritan conviciions, reorganized 
the school as best she could, but her 
troubles in school were over. Romans did 


not come regularly or very long altogether 





after that, but there was no more horse 
play that term. 

“George made a greater cffort to learn 
to read and write than he had 


nythir 





too many generations of illiterates before 
him were too much for him. After much 
striving on his part, 





and much encourages 
he part of the teacher, he finally 
gave up in despair. After several weeks 
of patient labor, he could not even spell 
cat and be absolutely sure whether it be- 
gan with ac or ak. In fact, he finally 
settled on the latter way. He came to school 
occasionally after the first few weeks but 
only because he wished to see and be near 
the young teacher. 

“As for Mary Brown herself, there was 
no doubt that she was much interested in 
Romans. She felt towards him, exactly 
as she did toward the little tots in school 
whom she took on her lap and taught their 
letters. That was a motherly feeling 
which all good women have, married or 
unmarried. In addition, Mary could not 
lielp but feel grateful for what George had 
done in straightening out her school. The 


reckless daredevil spirit 


‘ 














George also ap- 
pealed to Mary as such a spirit always 
does to any girl, and she could have for- 
given George his bad reputation; but what 
Mary, coming from generations of well 
bred, respectable, and well educated peo- 
ple, could not f yr forget was that 
George was a Romans, a poor white, and 
that he could not even write his own 





name. 

“Things had come to the pass whereby 
it was quite the regular thing for Gecrge 
to walk home with the girl every night 
after singing school, nor did they walk on 
opposite sides of the road either. On one 
of these occasions, she allowed him to hold 
her hand and after walking in this way 
silently for a while, George asked her to 
marry him. He spoke of his unworthiness 
but he said that he loved her and wouid 
try to be a good man. Mary influenced 
by her sympathy for the big boy and per- 
haps somewhat by his love for her, was 
decply moved. If she had had time to 


t 


think, she probably would not have given 





him anv encouragement, but, she told him 
that although she did not care for him at 
that time, yet she might learn to love him 





in time, if he would prove himself worthy. 
He must leave East Windsor, go out in the 
world and prove himself equal to the men 
»f her class for ‘You know, George, you 
cannot even read’. 

“Romans pondered the question fof 
sometime. He loved the girl and he wanted 
to make good for her sake, but more than 
that he had gotten the idea that he wanted 
to do something worth while anyway. He 
had a glimpse of another world different 
and better than that of East Windsor and 
he wanted to see more of that world. I 


(Continued on page 22) 
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May We Work 
for You? 


S a subscriber to American 
f : 
é Agriculturist you are entitled 
to any help and information we 
can give you. This help is yours 
without cost for the asking 


What Is Your Problem? 
Hired help is c« 


stly, yet the en- 
tire editorial staff of American 
Agriculturist is ready and anxi- 
ous to help solve your problems 
by answering your questions 
Your neighbors have the same 
problems you have and by ask- 
ing us for help you assist us in 
making the Old Reliable better 
and better. 

IN ADDITION TO 

THE HELP 

: Given By the 
Service Bureau 
WE CAN: 


Help with Information ibout In- 
stalling a water supply system 


Give u expert inf tion bout 
I nt diseases and insect pests 
Advise you concerning you feed 
Ing prot m 
Help solve your poultry, crop, frult 
ind live k t ble 
Answer qu t ns bout canning 
sewing, ¢ king and other house- 
hold 5 t 
And st you in any other prob- 
lem you may have t the | t of 
our ability if we don't know we 
find som ne wh d 

Address all inquiries to 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave. New York City 








| to fly to the South Pole. 
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WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 





T LEAST three hundred and fifty 

f attended the Boys’ 
State Fair at Syra- 
And all were as busy 
their various stunts at 
Perhaps the biggest 
en Commander Byrd 
oke especially to the juniors—that 
us man who flew in an acroplane 
Pole and later flew 
tic and now is planning 
That was just 


girls and boys 
and Girls’ camp at 
year, 


cuse this 


as bees doing 


But it was fun, too, to mect all those 
r Junior Project workers from all 


ver New York state. Still, there was 


rk to do and lots of it, so one had to 
keep busy. When six competing teams 
iverage over nincty per cent it means 
vody has to hustle. The girls 

f 1 Ontario ¢ ty won first prize on 


oper iootwear. 
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Our Boys and Girls Page 


What Girls Were Doing at the State Fair 


follows: 


1. “Cover” satisfactorily the following assiga- 


ments: 
(a) Write am article covering a news ia 
incident. 
(b) Write an article covering a routine club 
or society meeting. 
(c) Write a publicity article. 
(d) Write a human interest story cither 
actual or imaginary. 
(e) Write an editorial, 
(f£) Secure the publication of at least one 
of these articles. 
2. “Cover” satisfactorily am assignment given 
by the examiner. 
3. Explain the respects Im which the articles 
in Requirement One are different. 
4. Explain the use and importance of head- 
lines, and what is contained in the proper 


lead paragraph. Prepare three good news 
hea lines. 
$5. Read and correct proof, using the con- 


ventional proof-reader’s signs. (Manuscript 
of two typewritten pages to be furnished 
by the examiner.) 

6. Submit copy of four styles of advertising 
for a local newspaper or magazine. 

7. Submit copy for photographic or cartoon 
illustration he would suggest for publica- 
tion 

8 Present a dummy ready for the printer rep- 
resenting one issue of an eight page paper, 
magazine, catalogue, or circular. 
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WAS T Ee. BASKET VERY boy en 


* having his room 

For A Boys Room arranged to suit} 

’ m — himself. This is the} 
Pes ee ‘~ : arr vrei. first of a number of 
ate “ IDPS a, wos articles that will des- | 










cribe the construc- | 
tion of several pieces 
of easily built objects 
for a boy's room. | 
The waste basket 
can be constructed 
from box lumber or} 
other thin wood. The 
wood may be from 
4” to 5” thick.| 
Nearly all of the nec-| 
essary information is| 
given in the draw-| 
ings. The design 
need not be followed} 
exactly but the con- 
struction and size |} 
Should be followed. 
You will need 
enough pieces of 
wood to make four 
sides 12” wide and| 
16” tall. A cleat, 1”| 
wide and 1%” thick, is 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








the Merit Badge in 














How to Secure the Merit Badge 
in Journalism 





A Lone Scout of Sagamore Lodge stand- 
who has edited and published five 

( utive issues of a chartered amateur 
publication according to the Merit Badge 


ements in Journalism, may also on 


, 


acy 2 
merit badge procedure, secure the merit 


rnalism. The requirements for 
Journalism are as 








AF Nail a nailed across the top! 
ai and one of the same 
A ~The Is 3k size is nailed across 
a ee ee : the bottom of each 
: cbH |] side. ‘The bottom of 
' Tr Vi ; \ bi the basket rests on 
' ° ew L ” A the bottom cleats. 
. P . at y Use small nails to} 
; , | ° fasten the pieces to-| 
lH ‘i « } gether, } 
' ' 16 | Sandpaper every 
: ‘ \ piece very carefully. | 
' ¢ \ tl The appearance of a 
' : i < ae | finished iece de-| 
; ‘ | | pends largely upon} 
' ' the sadepaper job.| 
Tkhteha se Genk eee weet ‘ Give the basket a| 
T | coat of brown stain 
I t Bottom and two coats of| 
=» } , . 
He (CC —_——+>-] | shellac, varnish or} 
_ — | lacquer. Two coats} 
| | of a bright colored} 
¥ ] = | enamel gives a very 
L - attractive finish. | 
~ME.Dodge- pe 12 —f$—_—_—— >} 
little ¢ ] ] Tef- 9. Produce copy to show what is meant by 
] ] old ris Irom cI r ; 1 1 
: each of the following terms: Linotype, hand- 
( 1 d place in their et, galley proof, dummy revised proof, 
t 1 < clothing. The author’s corrections, electrotype. 
Re ee 10. | n what steps are taken to copyright 
) ty 1 ol is to third a manuscript and tell what rights are 
{ ‘ tration on the g ed by a copyright, and for what per- 
11. Serve reporter her voluntary or paid) 
f. id " trations for local school, farm club, industrial, or 
: ; other paper or magazine for a period of six 
I t Diet and weeks becoming a first class scout, or until 
Che girls least six news items shall have been 
he girl 7 
\ bits of mut —_ J t as documentary evidence of the 
] no but tf k ve requirements a scrap book containing 
7 he art s written, and the clippings, and 
at livestock, bird ite and name of periodicals or articles 
c] One l, it s si pu a ‘ ‘ 
, The following plan is an alternative for 
t ittle SS fo i 
. . = ; all the tests suggested in the foregoing 
d t ’ 
; ’ para iphs : 
} ! wn" . - 
g Wungs ur ( luct an authorized, chartered ama- 
! e off 1 to girls showing teur publication under the standards set 
hest of 1 | p. We could by the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
1 out the nat only two of the Am 1 for at least five consecutive 1s- 
. medals: they were Vir- sues. The scout must edit, manage, and 
, ‘Re 1 nally print, bind and mail the five 
» 3 s of Ontario County and ! vi 1 : 
; ‘ ‘ issues and present a clean record of busi- 
I » \ ount. be r - 
; . oe iu County. ness-like conduct of his paper. 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 
(Continued from page 20) 
sometimes wonder, lad, if knowledge and 
education are worth while. Happiness is 
what we all are looking for, but by know- 
ing more do we not suffer more and thus 


defeat our very purpose? 
“Destiny, Fate, or God was not long 





in giving Romans his opportunity to ge 


away into the world for this was the fall 
of 61. Some of the excitement which 
prevailed throughout the country had pene 
trated even as far as East Windsog 
George had heard something about a war 
but paid little attention at first. Still he 
kept hearing more and more about Abe 
Lincoln, niggers and rebels, so one day ig 
April he took his old gun and followed 
by his dogs, he went over the hills tg 
Windsor village to see what it was alf 
about. He found the whole town in ag 
uproar. The news had come up the valley 
from Otego on“the Rushville stage the 
night before that Sumpter had been fire 
on and Abe Lincoln had called for volun. 
teers. There was to be a war mecting ig 
the town hall that night and a certain 
young lawyer, who afterwards left a leg 
in the Wilderness and arose to be brigae 
dier general, was going to try to organize 
a company of infantry. Naturally, Ro. 
mans was interested in anything pertaining 
to guns and fighting, although he did not 
know nor care a hoot what the row was 
about, so he decided to stay and see what 
was to be done. 

“f remember that night pretty well. Old 
Squire Rotemyer made a that 
waved the ancient flag of our liberties 
and bade defiance to the traitorous hordes 
of rebeldom, and so forth, and then ficry 
little Ike, the lawyer, jumped up on the 
platform and called for volunteers to go 
south. I looked to see Squire Rotemser 
and Dave Brown and some others of the 
bitter abolitionists make a stampede for 
the table where Ike had laid his enlists 
ment roll, but none of them stirred. For 
a long time, it seemed like half an hour, 
you could have heard a pin drop anywhere 
in the room, then arose in the rear of the 
hall a tall lanky form and ambled down 
the aisle and up the platform—‘Guess I 
might as well go ‘long and take a crack 
at them rebels. I ain’t much good around 
here,” he said, an the crowd let out a 
mighty yell for the first volunteer— 
George Romans. 


(To Be Continued) 


speech 


If a clock stops because it is gums 
med with dust, saturate a small piece of 
cotton with kerosene, place it inside the 
clock and close the doors. The fumes 
from the oil will loosen the dirt and the 
clock will run as well as ever. 

* * * 

“And idler is a watch that wants both 
hands; as useless if it goes as if it stands.” 
—Cowper. 








| Success Talks for Farm Boys 


Find Truth and Stick to it 
ig you will truth if 


every problem with which you are res 
quired to deal, and, having found it, 
stick to it regardless of all things else, you 
will so train your 
mind and establish 
your character as 
to insure the integ- 
rity of both. Add to 
this sobriety and 
diligence, reverence 





search for the 


and unselfishness; 
with these qualities 
well cultivated you 
will win 
success, but may 








not only 


Sen. Carter Glass 
achieve great distinction 
CARTER GLASS 
Hon. Carter Glass, United States Sen¢ 
ator from Virginia and formerly a mem 
ber of Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, i# 
noted for his forcthought, frankness, 
and candor. He doesn’t pussyfoot of 
say things he doesn’t believe in order to 
be popular. He sends just the sort of 
message our boys might have expected 
and one that all may well give heed to. 


(Standard Farm Paper Fditorial Service. Cop 
right, 1926, by Clarence Poe.) 
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2 Service Bureau 


=. A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 


Oe, 











The Penalty for Stealing 
Chickens 


NUMBER of times the question has 

been asked is there any law against 
chicken thievery. The Service Bureau re- 
ferred this question to the State capitals 
of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Apparently there is no specific statute 
dealing with poultry thievery. Thievery 
js generally considered larceny, the value 
of the stolen property determining the de- 
gree of larceny. 

What the New York Law Says 

In New York the stealing of money 
from a bank is larceny as is also the, steal- 
ing of a farmer's poultry. Section 1290 
of the Penal Law defines larceny as fol- 
lows: 

“A person who, with intent to deprive 
or defraud the true owner of his property, 
takes from the possession of the true 
owner *** any money, personal property 
**#* or article of value of any kind *** 
steals such property and is guilty of 
larceny.” 

The stealing of property valued at more 
than $100 but less than $500 is considered 
grand larceny second degree while 
property valued under $100 or less is petit 
Jarceny. The punishment for petit larceny 
is imprisonment in a penitentiary or county 
jail for not more than one year or by a 
fine of not more than $500, or by both. 

In New York, if the stealing of chickens 
or the attempt to steal is accomplished by 


the breaking into of a chicken coop or 
other structure, the offense becomes 
burglary in the third degree and the 


punishment for such is for a term not 
exceeding ten ycars. 

In commenting on 
Commissioner Pyrke says: 

“If chicken thievery is on the Increase In 
this State, it is not due to a lack of pro- 
hibitory !aws but must be referable to one 
of two factors, namely, a diminishing re- 
spect for law or an increasing laxity of law- 
enforcement. 1! do not believe that either 
one of these factors could be controlled by 


Retncss ; 
chicken thievery, 


more law.” 
New Jersey Provisions 
In New Jersey poultry thievery is 


covered by laws relating to grand larceny 
the amount stolen is over $20 and 


where 

petty larceny for those thefts amounting 
to less than that amount. Secretary of 
Agriculture W. B. Duryee writes that an- 


other law under which poultry thieves are 
prosecuted is the one known as the Ojd 
is convicted of 


Blue Law where a man 
theit more than once and becomes a com- 
mon thief. 


Tt is Larceny in Pennsylvania 


In Pennsylvania there is no_ specific 
chicken law relative to the stealing of 
chickens. The crime comes under the 
head of larceny. L. H. Wible, director 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
write 

“Under our criminal code which is the Act 
ef March 31, 1860 P. L. 408 the stealing of 
chickens is larceny. The Act referred to re- 


Cites: “If any person shall be guilty of larceny 
he shall on conviction be deemed guilty of felony 
and be sentenced to pay a fine, not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, and undergo an imprisonment, 
by separate or solit: ary confinement at labor, not 
exceeding three years.” An indictment is suf- 
ficient to allege that the defe ndant did ‘feloniously 
Steal, take and carry away’. 

“We appear to have a pretty stiff law on this 
subject in Pennsylvania and if the party is appre- 
ended and if the court is not too lenient, the 
Penalty seems adequate.” 

No matter if the crime is committed 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
or adjoining states and no matter what 
the legal definitions are; if chickens are 
Stolen from a farm where an A. A. Serv- 
«xe Bureau sign is displayed, any one who 
Succeeds in having the thief arrested and 
Sentenced to a term in jail will get the 


A. A. $100 reward. 


Speculation As Yet 
E have a letter from one of our 
readers in New Jersey who sent us 
& circular letter he received from 





Brinkerhoff-Johns Co. Ine, of New York 
City, with the request that it be published 
in the Service Bureau columns. 

Not having heard of the above concern, 
we referred the matter to the National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., with the fol- 
lowing information forthcoming :— 


“Brinkerhoff-Johns Company, Inc., was incor- 
ported under the laws of New York State in 1924. 
Mr. H. A. Brinkerhoff is the President and the 
other officers appear to be men of good standing. 

“The company is engaged in the manufacture 
of incandescent lamps. Although small, its most 
recent financial statement shows it to be in fair 
financial condition. Total assets amount to $59,- 
000, of which the major item is a little over 
$37,000, representing inventory of completed 
goods on hand. The firm has some $10,000 in 
Notes Payable on the liability side of its balance 
sheet. According to this statement, it has a sur- 
plus of $27,000. 

“We understand that to some extent, the com- 
pany makes a market for its stock; there is none 
through other channels. It appears to be still 
in the formative stage and must therefore be 
considered more of a speculation than an invest- 
ment.” 

In view of the fact that this concern 


is still in the development stage and is 





! Chicken Thief Reward to Be | 


Used to Bag Another 
August 9, 1927. 

In reply to your letter of the 26th 
enclosing a check for $33.34 for the 
share the Association here took in 
securing the arrest and conviction of 
Barazousky for stealing chickens, I 
am ordered by the directors to ex- 
press to you the thanks of the asso- 
ciation. We hope you will continue 
the good work you are doing. 

We are afraid we will have to 
spend this money in trying to bag 
another thief. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) ; 
ASHER B. WADDINGTON, 
Secretary, South Jersey Protective 








Association. 
a — 





considered more or less of a speculation, 
the Service Bureau cannot endorse it as a 
sound investment. 


Another Egg Dealer Question 


A man was through here for the Greater 
1 wish to Know if they 


Butter and Egg Co. 
are O. K. 1 have either read something 


about them 
advertisements, think best to know. 


NCE again! 


Greater Butter & Egg Co. Inc., is not 
licensed and bonded, and on that score 
the Service Bureau cannot endorse it. Ac- 


cording to one of the most reliable trade 
guides the financial responsibility of this 
concern is quite limited, it being reported 
than 
At the same time their methods 
of doing business are said to be such that 


that their financial worth is less 


$1,000.00. 


we cannot endorse them. 


We are glad to sce this letter 





f Promptness Appreciated! 


New Albion, N. Y. 
I wish to apologize for the long delay 
In acknowledgment of your check of 
$40.00 which | received In a very short 
time after claim was made. |! wish to 
thank you for same and your most fair 
adjustment. I have renewed policy for 
another year and feel it is the most rea- 
sonable accident insurance ever written. 
The old reliable American Agriculturist 
has been in the family for many years, 
and will say | expect to keep It there. 
Again | thank you for the check and 
wish you continuous’ prosperity.—F. 
F. WAITE 
*- *# 
Sprokers, N. Y. 
I veceived your check for $21.43 some time 
ago @id I wish to thank you for the fine way 
you handled my claim, and the prompiness 
also, The service AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
és giving its subscribers is great. I think your 
paper fime and shali always be on your sub- 
scription list—E. G. BARTLETT. 
see 
Camden, N. Y. 
! wish to acknowledge receipt of the 
check for $40.00 which 1! recelved from 
the American Agriculturist this morn- 
Ing. |! greatly appreciate the prompt 
and courteous treatment | received from 
the company and would gladly recom- 
mend the Insurance to anyone. Thank 
wu very much for the service and check 


in A. A., or else dreamed it; 
and as | do not take any stock in traveling 


In the first place the 


come 








yo 
—MRS. R » 
MRS. LENA GREIS. 





before rather than after. 
wishes to take a chance that is up to him- 
self. He did the right thing, however, 
by investigating first. 





S. Fisch & Co. Settles 


Recelved your letter of August 25th and 
want to state again that * * * is making an 
unjust demand In this particular instance 
and she knows quite well that she has 
made a mistake, but Is trying to get away 
with It through your service and has also 
been writing to the Rural New Yorker. 

Her attempt Is very apparent In trying to 
black-ball us In order to get some money 
that she Is not entitled to. 

We still have the sweaters that she has 
sent In holding same for whatever disposi- 
tlon can be made In this matter. 

Since the Item Involved is not so large 
to warrant all this correspondence and un- 
necessary trouble on your part as well as 
ourselves we have decided to enclose here- 
with a check for $3.00 In settlement of this 
work. We can assure you that It is a com- 
plete loss to us and if * * * feels that we 
are not acting right we would gladly return 
her the merchandise providing she sends 
us a check for the cost of the yarn. 

We want to assure you that this home- 
work Idea is not a new scheme but that it 
Is an established Industry that has been 
In operation for over twenty years. 

We can cite you over twenty-five home- 
workers that have been doing work for us 
for the past ten years and we have had no 
difficulty with them. 

At any time you would care to send a 
representative to see us the writer would 
gliadiy go over the entire homework de- 
partment with you so that you can acquaint 
yourself more with the details of our meth- 
ods.—-Samuel Fisch & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T is true the amount is small, but the 

question is not. We are glad to have 
been of service—but the main. point is 
this,—it is a question of the word of one 
against the word of the other and we be- 
lieve our subscriber is just as honest as 
S. Fisch. 

It is true the home work scheme is not 
new. We have known that for a long 
time. Our many experiences with home 
work schemes is the basis for our warn- 
ing concerning them. 





Once More Barnum Proves He 
Was Right 


NDER the heading “Triangular 

Doughnut Promoter Not On _ the 
Square” the National Better Business Bu- 
reau ran the following item in its bulletin 
under date of August 23rd: 

“A man calling himself H. McCarroll, 
and claiming to hail from New York re- 
cently arrived in Cleveland and inserted 
the following classified advertisement in 
a newspaper under Business Opportunity : 


“BUSINESS—Wholesale; 50 to 100 store 
East and West Side; $150 start; you can 


route, 

make $75 to $100 a week with small car. Inquire 
Mr. McCarroll, Brown Bobby Greaseless Dough- 
nut Co., 1806 E. 11th St.” 


Those who answered this advertisement 
were required to post a deposit of $75 as 
“sood faith” money, and were promised a 
salary of $30 a week. The duties of these 
men were to be taking orders for triangular 
doughnuts to be made by a patented ma- 
chine. Mr. McCarron informed his sales- 
men that their $75 deposits would be re- 
turned to them when they severed connec- 
tions with him. We are told he shortly 
decamped, leaving no forwarding address 
and in his wake were a half dozen men 


who were out $75; some of these were also | 


short from one to three weeks’ salary. 
McCarroll did not even pay his baker. 
McCarroll is described as being 45 years 
old with a tough beard, a ruddy face and 
glasses; as being 5 feet nine inches tall 
and weighing 180 pounds.” 
Look out for him and his kind. 





Another Kick About Garments 
In the Spring | bought a raincoat of The 
Peter Falor Co., Kansas City, Mo., for $6.95. 
It was very poor material, and began to 
wear and look badly In a few weeks. 
IIS criticism of The Peter Falor Co. 
is similar to that of a number of other 
concerns located at a great distance from 
our territory. We have seen some of 
these garments ourselves, and from our 
experience it is the same old story; namely, 
advertise a long way from home so that 
a settlement is difficult. It is particularly 
true of late that we have had more com- 
plaints about unsatisfactory clothing than 
in several years past. 


Tf our reader 
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Go to your local ‘‘Farm 
Service’? Hardware Store 
for your shooting equip- 
ment and supplies. 


He can show you the 
kinds that you can de- 
pend upon and help you 
in the selection of shot 
guns or rifles that will 
give you real satisfaction. 
A gun is something that 
you must see and handle 
before you buy and there 
is no place where you are 
more welcome than at a 
“tag” store. 


Don’t pass up the hunt- 
ing this fall. It is great 
sport and one of the 
things that farmers have 
a greater opportunity of 
enjoying than their city 
neighbors. Consult your 
“Farm Service’ Hardware 
Man for correct information 
about ammunition as well as 
hunting knives, flashlights, 
camping supplies and other 
things you will want to get 
the most fun out of the woods. 


Your ‘“‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 
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New Ford economy - through quieter, 
smoother starts — and lessened carbon! 


During the past few months countless Ford owners 
have discovered these two things (1) Today’s Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ brings new smoothness, new comfort to 
Ford starting and stopping; (2) the new Mobiloil **E”’ 
leaves amazingly little carbon. And no other lubricat- 
ing oil seems to combine these two advantages in such 
a marked way. 


’ . 
It was only after a way had been found to combine 
these two qualities in one oil that the new Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
was offered to Ford owners. 


Thus the new Mobiloil “E” offers two 
definite economies in Ford operation 


It costs money to remove carbon. It costs money to 
replace transmission bands. With today’s Mobiloil “‘E”’ 
you greatly postpone both of these expenses. Thus 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ is the cheapest Ford lubricant to use. 
Its slightly higher price is returned to you many times 
over by these definite savings. 
There are other savings, too. Tme new Mobiloil **E”’ 
has just the right character and body to protect the 
Ford engine, clutch and transmission. Wear is substan- 
ee ee tially reduced. Repair bills are held to the minimum. 
ets for keeping oil Overheating is a rarity. 
on the farm:—the 


s-gallon Tipper Proof in one crankcase full 


Box and the 10 


gallon drum, Four quarts of the improved Mobiloil *‘E,’’ when 
poured into your crankcase, will show you new 
smoothness in Ford starting and stopping. 




















As the mileage rolls up, the cash savings from the 
improved Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ will roll up, too. Fewer band 
replacements, fewer carbon removals, and fewer repairs 
to pay for. Have your Ford crankcase drained and re- 
filled with one gallon of fresh Mobiloil ‘‘E,’* which 
can be obtained in original sealed one-gallon cans, or 
by the quart from reliable Mobiloil dealers. Also 
supplied in larger cans and drums for home supply. 


6% 

Mobiloil E 7 Use Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in your Ford car and Ford truck 
the year round. In Fordson tractor use Mobiloil *‘BB’’ 
— in summer and Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in winter. Ask the 
for Fords Mobiloil dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use in 
cars, trucks and tractors of other makes. All Mobiloil 
dealers have the complet® Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 

mendations. 


C York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, B B 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY Dara, Pisbargh Memeo, Sd ‘Levin, Kawes iy, ‘Del 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country” 











